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Your president some months ago asked 
me to speak this evening about the depres- 
sion. Now that the depression is over, I 
am deprived of a subject. Anybody but a 
university president would make this state- 
ment and sit down. This neither my per- 
sonal habits nor my professional status will 
permit. Since I have you here I shall say 
a few words, not about California, nor 
even about the University of Chicago, but 
about education and the public mind. Per- 
haps the public mind involves a degree of 
flattery. Perhaps I should say the public 
temper. At any rate I propose to discuss 
the publie attitude toward education, to 
suggest what is responsible for it and to 
indicate what may be done about it. 

We have been passing through the first 
serious mass attack on the American educa- 
tional system. In the past, as has been 
frequently remarked, education has been 
the American substitute for a national re- 
ligion. But almost at once when this de- 
pression started the onslaught on education 
began. Of course salaries were reduced, 
school terms were shortened, school build- 
ings postponed. These things are compre- 
hensible, if not intelligent. What is less 
easy to understand is the readiness of our 
people to withhold salaries when earned, to 
regard demands for them as extortion and 

1 Address before the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, July 6, 1933. 


to deliver themselves of extended orations 
on frills in education. I have never been 
able to discover what a frill is. Appar- 
ently it is something that is good for the 
child and good for society, but which the 
school was not able to do fifty years ago. 
On this theory Mr. Roosevelt’s recovery 
program might be ealled a frill in govern- 
ment. Certainly the responsibilities now 
laid upon the schools are such that an at- 
tempt to meet them with the three R’s 
would be as futile as trying to deal with 
the economie situation with the slogans of 
Harding and Coolidge. 

The attacks that I have mentioned have 
been partly led by selfish groups: by 
people who wanted their taxes reduced, 
irrespective of the needs of the community, 
by people who had never attended the pub- 
lie schools and who could afford to send 
their children to private establishments. 
Through their control of part of the press 
and other avenues of propaganda they have 
succeeded in convincing some unselfish 
people that the educational system is an in- 
flated extravagant colossus, instead of 
being, as I shall show later, an organization 
entirely too restricted for the needs of the 
present day. 

The attacks of selfish groups can be 
understood and combatted. They are not 
so serious and so discouraging as a certain 
unconsciousness of education which has 
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lately been exhibited by our most able and 
disinterested The Couzens bill, 
which almost passed at the last regular ses- 
sion of Congress, was an unkind cut; for 
its author, in his laudable desire to provide 
for the wandering youth of our country, 


leaders. 


could think of nothing better to do with 
them than to put them in army camps. 
The possibility of offering them educa- 


tional opportunities apparently never oc- 
eurred to him. And so with all the earnest 
effort to care for the unemployed, adoles- 
cent and adult, it has never been suggested 
that the best could make 
would be to put them in school. With bil- 
lions appropriated for dams, trees, roads, 
post offices, court houses and even warships, 


investment we 


not a word has been said about schools— 
schools the would 
provide as much construction as_battle- 


construction of which 
ships, if construction is what you want; 
schools which might eventually give us an 
intelligent nation. The lamentable conse- 
quences of stupidity and ignorance are 
visible everywhere about us. You would 
have supposed that one result of our re- 
cent experiences would have been a deter- 
mination on the part of our people to 
establish an educational system that would 
teach us how to be wiser in the future. On 
the contrary, amid all the talk of refla- 
tion and reemployment education has not 
been mentioned; and in all the expendi- 
tures for banks, railroads and publie works 
not one cent has been put forward for edu- 
cation. We expect to be fought by our 
enemies; it is hard to be ignored by our 
friends. 

At the same time our friends and ene- 
mies have presented us with burdens that 
would have overwhelmed us in the best of 
times. They have thrown some millions of 
young people out of work and denied em- 
ployment to some millions more. These 
young people have become our problem at 
the very moment when those who pre- 
sented them to us were depriving us of the 
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means of helping them. Praiseworthy 
efforts to restrict child labor, as proposed, 
for example, in the new textile code, wil! 
make our task more difficult ; and that task 
is to take care in some way or other of the 
enormous number of boys and girls be 
tween 14 and 20 who have been ejected 
from industry or who have not been per- 
mitted to enter it. I do not need to tel! 
you that the most baffling question wit! 
which the high school has had to deal in 
the last three years has been the question 
of the high-school graduate. Cut off from 
earning a living, he has clamored for mor 
education; and the high school has had 

try to give it to him, in spite of over- 
erowded buildings and inadequate funds 
The makeshifts resorted to have been un 
satisfactory; we must develop permanent 
measures. 

Another obligation that the educational 
system must assume is the obligation of 
adult education. This is a vast uncharted 
area that has as yet been scarcely touched. 
As long as we could delude ourselves into 
thinking that everybody was working 12 
hours a day we could believe that this 
problem could be left to a few well-inten- 
tioned social workers who could handle it 
as a side issue. Now that we may be sure 
that the six-hour day and the five-day week 
are coming, we may be equally confident 
that we can not dodge the problem of 
adult education. 

Whether we like it or not, therefore, 
we must accommodate the young people of 
the country up to their eighteenth or twen- 
tieth year; industry will not absorb them 
earlier. We shall also be compelled to 
organize the leisure time of the bulk of our 
population from the end of school onward. 
This is an educational problem; we shal! 
be held responsible for its solution. And 
yet the atmosphere in which we must con- 
duct these enterprises is one of hostility 
and indifference. 

What is the explanation of this atmos- 
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phere? Partly, I have no doubt, it is that 
laissez-faire economics which the nineteenth 
century left us and which could tolerate 
nothing unless it paid. Even public works, 
and even in the last administration, could 
be undertaken only on a ‘‘self-liquidating’’ 
basis. A society which will not create 
tangible assets unless it can get 6 per cent. 
and its money back ean hardly be expected 
to show enthusiasm for an undertaking 
whose results are impossible to translate 
into financial terms. 

But I believe that the responsibility for 
our present plight must rest after all on us. 
[It is our fault. I do not sustain the charges 
made by illiterate sections of the press: we 
have not been extravagant or silly. But 
because of the rapidity with which we have 
had to develop popular education for a 
tremendous nation we have not had time to 
think what we were doing. How could we 
expect the public to understand it? The 
layman ean not comprehend what an ele- 
mentary school is, what a high school is, 
what a college is, or what a university is; 
and we ean make only the feeblest efforts 
to illuminate him, because we are confused 
ourselves. 

The elementary schools are eight years 
for no better reason than that Horace 
Mann, when he went to Germany to find a 
school to imitate, imitated the wrong one 
and imposed on this country as a prepara- 
tory unit a school that was terminal in its 
native land. The high schools are largely 
dominated by collegiate requirements that 
have no application to the majority of their 
students. The junior colleges are fre- 
quently two years more of high school or 
pale imitations of the first two years at the 
state university. The colleges of liberal 
arts sometimes seem to duplicate the high 
school at one end and the university at the 
other. The universities are weird mix- 
tures of general education, specialized 
study, professional training and college 
life. If we are ever to alter the public atti- 
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tude toward education we must clarify the 
funetions of all these organizations and 
their relationships to one another. 

The object of a university is the ad- 
vaneement of knowledge. It has no inter- 
est in education except as it contributes to 
this end. It may therefore properly carry 
on two types of educational activity—in- 
vestigation of the educational process and 
the education of people to advance knowl- 


edge. ‘‘Education for citizenship,’’ for 


example, has no place in a university ex- 


cept as a subject of study. 

Unless a university is interested in edu- 
cational experiment it should abandon its 
freshman and sophomore years. The work 
of these years should be conducted by 
numerous local institutions. They must be 
numerous, because they will be instruments 
of popular education, which the university 
is not. They must be local, because most 
of their students will not be able to meet 
the cost of living away from home. 

What will happen in any such division 
of labor to the colleges of liberal arts? 
Many of them will abandon their junior 
and senior years. But many others will 
find a place which can not be filled by any 
other organization. They can develop a 
three-year curriculum beginning with the 
junior year and leading to the master’s 
degree, a curriculum of 
specialization in arts, 
science. I am clear that such a course of 
study can be given far better by a strong 
college of liberal arts than by a university, 
the atmosphere of which should be schol- 
arly and professional from the junior year 
on. 

Having clarified the function of the uni- 
versity and the college of liberal arts, let 
us examine further the numerous local in- 
stitutions to which I 
which I see taking over the freshman and 
sophomore work of many colleges and uni- 
versities. Certainly they will not be intelli- 
gent if they give their attention primarily 


non-professional 


literature and 


have referred and 
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to preparing students for the universities. 
Most of 


them. 


their graduates will never reach 
They should direct their energies 
to the development of terminal work; they 
should prepare students ‘‘for life.’’ 

In setting out on such an enterprise they 


organization 


will find that a two-year 
which graduates 50 per cent. of its students 
every year can not do for them what it 


ought to do. They will find that a three- 
or four-year period created by the union 
of the last years of high school and the first 
years of college is an admirable unit in 
which to administer for life. 
And they will find that they can not meet 
the needs of most of their students by giv- 


education 


ing them a purely cultural education. 
They or other institutions parallel with 
them must construct courses of study of a 
sub-professional business, technical or 
home-making variety to take care of the 
vast number of students who do not want 
and should not have a general education 
alone. education should be the 
eore of all education at this level; some in- 


it exelu- 


General 


stitutions should be devoted to 
Sut these organizations are to be 
instruments of popular education. They 
must be open to everybody. They must 
avoid the temptation to pour everybody 
into the same mould. They must provide 
differentiated courses of study adapted to 
the needs and capacities of the individual. 

We should thus have a terminal unit of 
three or four years beginning with the be- 


sively. 


ginning of the junior year in high school 
and ending with the end of the sophomore 
year in college. It would supply the need 
for general and technical education for all 
our youth and at the same time create new 
and important centers of adult education 
in our local communities. These collegiate 
and technical institutes would be parts of 
universities only if a university 
wished to conduct studies in general and 
technical education for the benefit of in- 
stitutions laboring in these fields. 


given 
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Preparatory and definitely preparatory 
to these collegiate and technical institutes 
we should have the high school, a three- or 
four-year unit beginning with the seventh 
grade. There is no reason for perpetuat- 
ing Horace Mann’s mistake. It is 
established that the work of the primary 
school can be accomplished in six years. 

With a six-year elementary school, a 
three- or four-year secondary school and 
three- or four-year collegiate and technical 
institutes, we may hope to take care of the 
educational needs of our people through 
their eighteenth or twentieth year. Each 
one of these institutions has a definite and 
distinetive function. Its performance can 
be tested in the light of its own ideals. 
The function of the university, the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, is made equally 
clear, and the university is rid of obliga- 
tions it had no business to assume. To 
confine myself to my own sector of the edu- 
cational front, I venture to say that at 
present there is not a single university in 
the United States; not one, that is, that 
will answer to any rational definition of a 
university. I am inclined to think that the 
same situation obtains in those parts of the 
system with which I am less familiar. 
How can we hope to secure public support 
in the great tasks that lie ahead if we have 
not clear in our own minds what we are 
trying to do, and if when we have finished 
we can not tell whether we have done it? 

Local government in the United States 
requires radical revision. The system of 
taxation needs thorough overhauling. 
School boards should be reconstructed or 
exterminated, and the schools should be 
taken out of politics. The relationship of 
federal, state and local governments to 
education must be more adequately defined. 
But we as educators can not demand these 
things on behalf of education, unless we 
have a system that can be understood and 
defended. You will say that such a system 
as I have outlined will be enormously ex- 


now 
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pensive and we can not get the money for 


the one we have. My answer is that we can 
not get the money for the one we have be- 
cause it is a bewildering and incomprehen- 
maze. If we present to the 


sible ean 
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country an intelligible program we ean get 
the money to support it. If we shrink 
from the task of clarification we may find 
taken away from us even that which we 


have. 


BETTER SCHOOLS FOR LESS MONEY’ 


By Dr. GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE amount of money available for edu- 
cation is less this year than it was last year. 
Unless recovery is more rapid than we have 
any reason to believe it will be, the schools 
of the country will have to work on dimin- 
ished revenues next year. For all of us 
who have been at work during the period 
of expanding expenditures for public edu- 
cation, the situation is difficult. With each 
increase in the load to be earried, we have 
had during the past fifteen years an in- 
erease in the money provided. We now 
face a situation in which we will certainly 
have a still heavier load to carry and just 
as certainly less money with which to do 
the work expected of us. 

There is a grave danger that the country 
will suffer in the years which lie ahead on 
account of drastic reductions in our educa- 
tional budgets. In many communities al- 
ready important services have been elimi- 
nated in order to save money. We ean not 
but be concerned over the reductions in 
budgets which mean the denial of their 
educational birthright to the present gen- 
eration of American boys and _ girls. 
Where cuts are too severe, and especially 
where they take the form of the elimina- 
tion of services, we can do little to remedy 
the situation. Our task is rather to fight 
for the retention of support and for the 
reform in the method of deriving revenues 
and distributing them among the several 
administrative areas within the state. 

1 An address delivered at the Ohio State Educa- 


tional Conference, held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
Friday, April 7, 1933. 


The Ohio Legislature has before it a 
plan for increasing the support granted by 
the state to districts. This 
plan deserves the support of every layman 
or professional worker who is concerned 
with the opportunity 
throughout the state. 
nation of the plan will show that the 
measure now before the Legislature seeks 
to equalize the burden of taxation and to 
guarantee at least a minimum program of 
education for all boys and girls. There 
ean be no doubt but that the development 
of the state’s and the 
larger participation by the state in the 
support of its schools offers the only way 
in which a reasonably decent program of 
education can be maintained in the poorer 
areas. It is just as true that in the devel- 
opment of the state’s revenue system there 
is the possibility of offering relief to real 
estate that has heretofore borne an undue 
part of the load of taxation. This adjust- 
ment is in line with our present economic 
organization. The reform made 
only upon a state-wide basis. 

Whatever may be the result of the legis- 
lation now pending, those who have the 
responsibility for the administration of 
education must seek to maintain the ser- 
vices of education on an increased level of 
efficiency. It will not do for our profes- 
sion to propose that since we have less 
money we will do a poorer job. We know 
that we shall have more children to teach 
in elementary schools. We must take care 
of those who have heretofore been regis- 


local school 


equalization of 
Any careful exami- 


revenue system 


ean be 
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tered in this part of the school system, and 


we will in many cases have to take over the 
group of children who have formerly been 
registered in private schools. In the high- 


school area an ever-increasing percentage 
of the total population will be registered 
in our schools, because there is no opportu- 
nity for them except as they continue their 
high- 


education to the completion of a 


school course. In communities the 
eraduates of high schools will return for 
further work in order that they may more 


certainly prepare themselves for some par- 


many 


ticular vocation. 

We face, as well, the need for an ex- 
panded program to care for those who are 
Everywhere in cities, villages 
and in for the 
development of programs of retraining and 


out of work. 
rural areas there is need 
of educational and vocational guidanee. If 
the movement back to the farm continues 
in anything like its present volume, there 
will be need in rural high schools to pro- 
vide for an ever-increasing number of men 
be taught how to 
For many of 


and women who must 
make a living on the land. 
those who are out of work a program of 
guidance, based upon a careful study of 
their abilities in relation to the opportuni- 
ties now available, must be undertaken. 
We may not neglect these newer responsi- 
bilities on account of the lack of resources. 
We must, if we are to meet the challenge 
of the current situation, develop more and 
better education for less money. 

We must examine the work that we have 
been doing in our elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. The improvement of the 
service in these areas is just as certainly 
ealled for as is the expansion of the school 
service to take care of those now added to 
the school population. We have long dis- 
eussed the necessity for adapting our pro- 
gram to the needs and capacities of indi- 
vidual boys and girls, but the job has not 
been as well done as we ean do it. 


The measure of our efficiency in dealing 
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with boys and girls, whether in the ele- 
mentary or in the secondary school, is to 
be found in their successful achievement. 
We should have less of failure. There is 
no justification for a record of from 10 to 
20 per cent. of failures in any grade or in 
any high-school subject. If we have pro- 
vided the courses that are needed, if we 
have given children the educational gui- 
dance which they and their parents have 
a right to expect, if we have done a sound 
job of teaching—then we should expect to 
approach 100 per cent. of promotion for 
all pupils. 

This ideal of successful achievement for 
all boys and girls should be held constantly 
before all teachers. It is so easy to propose 
that this boy is lazy and that one lacks 
ability and another has bad home influ- 
ences. These are merely excuses. It is the 
job of the school to help the boy to over- 
come his difficulties. Indeed, education 
ean be successful only in the light of com- 
plete diagnoses and the most adequate ser- 
vice which our knowledge permits us to 
render. When children fail we should 
charge the failure not against them but 
against our own inadequacy. 

The success of our school system must be 
measured not only by achievement in 
school subjects but also by the social devel- 
opment of the children and young people 
entrusted to our care. We have heard 
much in recent years concerning the need 
for developing a more significant program 
in the field of social studies. There is no 
question but that we need to expand and 
develop courses dealing with fundamental 
social and economic problems. If the 
schools do their duty, we should never 
again find ourselves with a great majority 
of our people as ignorant in the field of 
economies as they are at the present time. 

But there is another side to the social 
training given in the school, and possibly 
a more important one. We have the obli- 
gation to help children meet their personal 
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problems. Much of the maladjustment 
which results so disastrously for individ- 
uals and for society can be overcome. We 
may not legitimately condemn children for 
misbehavior when we know little or noth- 
ing coneerning the physical or environ- 
mental factors which have brought about 
the maladjustment which troubles us. We 
need to expand the service which teachers 
can render through becoming acquainted 
with the homes from which children come, 
and the community activities in which they 
participate. Not every school system can 
have its visiting teachers or its psychologi- 
cal workers, but all teachers can be made 
aware of the danger of condemning the 
children who vary from desirable social 
responses. 

Teachers and administrators everywhere 
need to be concerned about the health and 
physical well-being of children. Never 
before was service in this field so essential 
as it is at the present time. Lack of re- 
sourees at home means that many children 
are under-nourished and that others are 
without the medical and dental service 
which they need for the promotion of good 
health. There isn’t much use in trying to 
do a good job on the scholastie or on the 
social side for children who are physically 
ill. Regardless of the amount of money 
available, the program of physical educa- 
tion and health service should be main- 
tained at a high level of efficiency. It is 
astounding to know that in some communi- 
ties these services have been dropped as 
among the non-essentials. 

If our economists have correctly inter- 
preted the industrial situation, we must 
prepare the children for a world in which 
they will have an abundance of free time. 
[It has been demonstrated, I believe, that 
we can maintain ourselves on a high stand- 
ard of living with fewer days and fewer 
hours of work for all of us. In this situa- 
tion the school must enter to develop inter- 
ests which may last throughout life and 
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which have the possibility of genuine recre- 
ative value. We need to think more than 
we have heretofore of the possibility of 
creative work for all boys and girls. For 
some, work in music, in drawing or in the 
other fine arts will offer opportunities 
which will make for sanity of outlook and 
satisfaction in accomplishment outside of 
working hours. For others, craftmanship 
in all its varieties, and gardening with the 
possibility of endless experimentation, may 
be the fields which will give significance to 
life. Indeed, there is no field of endeavor 
represented in the school curriculum that 
does not have the possibility of awakening 
interests and enthusiasms which may carry 
on through youth and adult life. We must 
certainly look forward to a society in 
which the boys and girls now in school con- 
tinue to be students. The measure of the 
success of our work may very well be found 
in the number of boys and girls who begin 
in our school the development of those 
fields of interest and inquiry which last 
throughout their lives. 

If the kind of a program which I have 
proposed is to be realized during these 
periods of economic stress, we shall have 
to develop a more adequate program of 
supervision. It will not do to propose that 
more and better education could be pro- 
vided if we had better trained teachers or 
more enthusiastic teachers or more de- 
voted teachers. The interest, enthusiasm 
and accomplishment of the teachers who 
are at work in our schools are measured in 
large degree by the quality of the leader- 
If the 
curricula of our schools are to be signifi- 
cantly reformed, it will be because of the 
leadership provided by superintendents 
and supervisors who secure the complete 
the throughout 


their school systems. If a 


ship which we provide for them. 


cooperation of teachers 


more careful 


and complete diagnosis of the individual 


difficulties of boys and girls is to be made 
and if such a diagnosis is to be effective in 
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helping these children to successful achieve- 
ment, it will be because of the complete 
understanding and sympathy of all teach- 
ers. 

I confidently believe that in any school 
system to-day we can count upon 100 per 
cent. of cooperation from all members of 


COEDUCATION IN SPANISH 


UNIVERSITIES 
A SPECIAL correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor writes that eoeducation in 


Spanish universities, which was comparatively 
slow in arriving because of the tradition that 


bound the woman in Spain to home and church, 


is now becoming firmly entrenched in_ the 
seats of learning. During the term of the 
University of Madrid just ended more than 


1000 women students were enrolled. 

At the vast campus being constructed at the 
outskirts of Madrid to replace the seattered 
old 
now one similar to that of an American campus. 


Women 
almost equal number. 


buildings of the university, the aspect is 


and men students are seen there in 
The first unit to begin 
functioning there was the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters, inaugurated during the course of 
the past term, and it is this faculty that has 
the largest feminine enrolment. 

Next in order of enrolment of women students 
were the schools of pharmacy, sciences, law and 
There 


other years in the Faculty of Law, for the re- 


medicine. was a notable increase over 
public has made it possible for women to prac- 
tise law on an even footing with men. 

The first “eo-ed” in Spain was Dona Maria 
Goiri, now the wife of Sehor Ramon Menendez 
When 
she applied for matriculation in the University 
of Madrid in 1893, the heads of the school de- 
liberated two days and then granted the ap- 


Pidal, prominent Spanish intellectual. 


plication with the understanding the decision 
should the of a 
“cause disturbances among the students 


could be revoked presence 
woman 
or disorder in the elasses.” 

During the 1900-01 term at the University 
of Madrid two women were enrolled, both in 


the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. By 
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the teaching staff, wherever the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff has a construc- 
tive program to offer. The burden of pro- 
viding more and better education for less 
money rests primarily upon those who hold 
the positions of leadership in our public 


school systems. 


1918 the number had grown to 100, and sine 
then it has gradually increased until during 
the term just closed it exeeeded 1,000. 
Another woman who gave impetus to high 
education for Dona Maria de 
Maeztu, who enrolled as the first woman law 
student in the University of Salamanca. 


women Was 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 
THE president of the British Board of Trad 
and the president of the Board of Education 
have appointed a committee with the following 


terms of reference: 


To consider what further steps could usefully be 
taken to encourage suitable students to come to 
the United Kingdom for education and training 
general, commercial, or technical; and to make 


recommendations. 


The membership of the committee is as 


follows: 


Sir Eugene Ramsden, chairman, director, A. and 
S. Henry and Company, Limited, member, Over- 
seas Trade Development Council; Captain E. C. 
Cobb, chairman, London County Council Education 
Committee; The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, 
parliamentary private secretary to the president of 
the Board of Education; A. P. M. Fleming, di- 
rector, Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
Limited, and education departments; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Lawson, 
manager, Daily Telegraph; Harold Mitchell, par- 
liamentary private secretary to the secretary of 
the Department of Overseas Trade; Dr. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, vice-chancellor, Sheffield Uni- 
versity; Arthur Pugh, general council, Trades 
Union Congress; W. E. Rootes, chairman, Rootes, 
Limited; J. C. Smail, principal, Heriot-Watt Col 
lege, Edinburgh; J. H. Smith, managing director, 
Hambros Bank, Limited; G. B. Stewart, Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited. 


research 
general 
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The secretaries to the committee will be C. M. 
Pickthall, of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
and W. R. Richardson, of the Board of Education. 
Che following officers will be assessors to the com- 
mittee: W. C. Eaton, Board of Education; H. 
Warre Cornish, Scottish Education Department; 

Picton Bagge, Department of Overseas Trade. 


The chairman, in a statement to the press, 
called attention to the wide terms of reference. 
“A committee set up with this object will, of 
course, naturally have the Empire especially in 
mind,” he said, “but the reference directs the 
committee to explore the question of encourag- 
ing students from any part of the world for 
any kind of education or training.” 

The committee attached great importance to 
the word “suitable” in the terms of reference. 
Guided by this, they would aim less at achiev- 
ng an influx of students of all kinds than at 
indueing those students to come who were best 
equipped to take advantage of their visit to this 
country. 

The question of encouraging students from 
overseas to come to the United Kingdom had 
been brought to the government’s notice by va- 
rious trade missions, but it was felt that it in- 
volved, not only trade considerations but the 
whole question of cultural relations with other 
countries, and that it was one of the best meth- 
ods of promoting friendly international rela- 
tions. 

The committee would examine the feasibility 
of a system of interchange, not only of stu- 
dents but of professors, between universities 
and technical colleges at home and overseas. 
They would also investigate the development of 
arrangements for interchange between young 
people engaged in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. The committee had prominently 
in mind the desirability of providing opportuni- 
ties abroad for students from Great Britain to 
learn foreign languages. 

It was proposed to take evidence from the 
various bodies and persons likely to be inter- 
ested in the subject, including representatives 
in the United Kingdom of the governments of 
the empire and of foreign countries, representa- 
tives of educational associations and authorities, 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, pro- 
fessional institutions and the associations con- 
cerned with banking, insurance, ete. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 
THE following resolutions were adopted by 
the Association of California Secondary School 


Principals in the recent series of conferences: 


(1) Education shall remain free throughout the 
public elementary and secondary schools of the 
state. We are, therefore, opposed to any measure 
which shall have for its purpose the legalizing of 
any charge for fees or tuition to be paid by the 
individual. 

(2) Publie 
financed through an equitable distribution of the 


education must be adequately 
cost upon state, county and district financial re- 
sources. We are, therefore, unalterably opposed 
to any measure designed to lower the present in- 
adequate constitutional guarantees for state and 
county support of education. 

(3) The determination of school budgets must 
continue to rest with boards of school trustees if 
the benefits of a democratic school system are to 
We are, therefore, opposed to the 


be maintained. 
passage of any measure that would permit of any 


change of the control of education through the 
control of its budgets by boards of supervisors or 
review or adjustment. 


other boards of budget 


Local boards of trustees have saved many millions 
of dollars of local taxes in the past year. 

(4) Youth must not be cut adrift in these days 
of economic distress and competition for employ- 
menace of the 


its resultant social 


We are, therefore, opposed 


ment with 
‘‘wandering youth.’’ 
to any measure which through reducing the ages 
for compulsory school attendance will throw our 
youth out on the streets and in competition with 
those of mature years. 

(5) Stabilization of the state junior college fund 
and the maintenance of present non-resident tui- 
tion provisions in the law are essential for the 
functioning of this integral and necessary unit in 
our secondary school system. We, therefore, urge 
that such bills be passed as will guarantee the 
amounts now specified in law to be apportioned to 
junior colleges, and that no changes in existing 
tuition laws be made. Over half of all students 
in the public and private colleges and universities 
of California are now in public junior colleges. 

(6) The State Department of Education should 
be free to plan and operate its own organization 
in the interests of public education for the state 
as a whole and to allocate the funds allotted to it 
for the proper functioning of its services. We 
are therefore emphatically opposed to any measures 
designed to eliminate or to transfer such services 
as those of the Division of Research and Statistics 
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and the Division of Schoolhouse Planning to other 


divisions of our state government, and to measures 


designed to disproportionately reduce the funds 


for the maintenance and effective opera- 


necessary 
tion department. 

(7) Pension for retirement imane to the 
teacher and of great benefit te he children of 
California through providing for the withdrawal 
ice. We are, there 


state of 


of teachers aged in the serv 


fore, opposed to 


the contractual lige ineurr xy the state 


with thousands of its teachers who have acted in 


good faith and in accordance with the requirements 


of the retirement law between 1913 and the pres- 


ent date. 
8) The 


education 


need for reconstructing the present sec- 


ondary program is urgent. The state 


plan which is designed to aid in such reconstruc- 
tion and which was presented and approved at the 
annual meeting of the California Secondary School 
Principals Association on April 11, 1933, is now 


approved by this body. 


THE NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
THE University of Pennsylvania is now offer- 
ing a standard college course in its newly estab- 
lished College of Liberal Arts for Women. The 
reorganization of its courses for women ineludes 
the placing of its School of Education upon a 

semi-graduate basis. 

For a number of years women students have 
been admitted to some of the undergraduate 
schools of the university. Women composed the 
majority of the student body of the School of 
Edueation, which has served for almost twenty 
years as the teacher training division of the uni- 
versity and which will now admit students only 
on the junior year level. It has also been pos- 
sible in the past for women students to qualify 
for the degree of bachelor of arts by enrolling 
for courses given at irregular hours. 

The new college offers a complete eurriculum 
in the Liberal Arts and pre-professional ecur- 
pre- 


paring to enter medical, dental or law schools. 


ricula for two or more years for those 
Women who are planning to engage in teaching 
and allied activities will enrol in the college for 
their freshman and sophomore years and, if 
their academic and personal qualifications war- 
rant, will be admitted at the beginning of the 


third year to the School of Education, in which 
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they will receive their professional training du 
Such stu 


dents will receive the degree of bachelor oj 


ing the remainder of their course. 


science in education at the end of their fourth 
year, but they will not be eligible for profes 
sional certification until the completion of 
post-graduate year, admission to which will al 
be on a selective basis. Under this plan th 
teacher-training program will cover five yea 
instead of four. 

The student who is interested in the fine arts 
musi¢, journalism or the broader phases of & 
nomics and business, but who wishes to pursu 
general college course rather than enter a tee! 
nical or professional school, will find it possib 
to take a certain amount of work in these field 

Dr. Merle M. Odgers, of the department o! 
Latin, who has served as its assistant directo 
of admissions since 1926, was appointed dean o 
the new college and assumed office on July 1. 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

FacepD with the need of meeting a much r 
duced state appropriation of $3,200,000, the 
University of Michigan has balanced its budget 
for the fiscal year 1933-34 at $5,088,831, a rx 
duction of $896,414 from last year. The differ 
ence between the legislative appropriation and 
the total budget is made up from tuition fe: 
and miscellaneous income. 

General curtailment of activities and cuts 
ranging from 8 to 20 per cent. on all salari: 
over $1,500 have been announced. Regular tu 
tion has not been increased, but has been put o1 
a semester instead of yearly basis. In the lite: 
ary college, for instance, it will be $50 a semes 
ter instead of $98 a year for men and $103 fo 
women. Part-time students will pay $25 a 
semester instead of $25 a year. 

“aculty members and others receiving $1,500 
or less a year, comprising approximately hal! 
of the total staff, will receive no salary cut. 
The same sum out of any higher salary is also 
exempt. After that the following schedule is to 
be applied: on the first $2,000, or part thereo! 
above $1,500, an 8 per cent. cut; on the second 
or third $2,000, 12 and 15 per ecent., with 20 per 
cent. on all over $7,500. 

A four-point program was followed in mak 


ing reductions. The first step brought all up 
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keep of buildings and grounds, heating, light- 
ng and like fixed costs, as well as services for 
tudent and faculty the 

unmount consistent with safety of operation. 
Second, all executive offices, student personnel 


welfare to lowest 


ictivities, all general offices and general ac- 
ounts were contraeted and consolidated to the 
further cuts eould not be made 
The third 
step taken was to require all the schools and 


yoint where 


ithout complete loss of activity. 


ileges and independent units of the institution 
to readjust their staffs and offerings as com- 
jletely as possible. This involved elimination 
of a considerable number of clerical and tech- 
iical assistants while others were put on part- 
me, given salary reductions or leaves of ab- 
ence without pay. Increased teaching loads 
nd reduction of research work were the chief 
results of this aetion. The fourth procedure 
as the planning of salary reductions necessary 
to balanee the budget after all other savings had 


been made. 


ENDOWMENTS FOR PHYSICS AT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Two anonymous gifts to Washington Univer- 
sity amounting to about $700,000 for the eree- 
tion and endowment of a new building for 
physies were announced this week by Dr. Mal- 
vern B. Clopton, president of the Board of 
Construction of the new building 
campus will begin immediately, 


Direetors. 
on the main 

order that the department may occupy its 
new quarters by September, 1934. 

The building, which is 175 feet long and 
varies in width from 52 to 105 feet, will form 
the first unit of a proposed new engineering 
croup for which plans were set up some time 
since. It will be in the Tudor Gothie style of 
architecture similar to the other buildings on 
the main part of the university campus, and is 
to be construeted of native Missouri granite and 
Bedford limestone. It will contain a ground or 
basement floor and two main floors above. On 
the ground floor will be the research rooms for 
the regular staff and advanced students. On 
the first floor will be located classrooms, large 
and small, offices, library, ete., and on the second 
floor the main laboratories for the instruction of 
engineering and college students. 

The building and the endowment are of them- 
selves a testimony to a recognition by the donor 
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of the importance and the great progress that 
is being made in this line of work, and in par 
ticular to the place of distinction which the 
present staff of the department, headed by Pro- 
fessor A. L. Hughes, holds in this scientifie field. 
Special attention will continue to be given to 
research in the new building, and the facilities 
One 
gift will pay the cost of the building, with 
$100,000 for maintenance. A gift of $350,000 
from another anonymous donor will be used 


for that purpose are greatly increased. 


toward furthering the teaching and research 
work of the department and provides a stabi- 
lized program of future activity. 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS AT THE GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY 

LABOR leaders, representatives of capital and 
industry, educators, journalists and a group of 
government specialists, headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, were participants in a five- 
day conference on “Socio-economie Problems 
and their Edueational Implications” held from 
July 31 to August 4 at the summer session of 
the School of Edueation at George Washington 
University. 

The object of the conference was to set forth 
the problems and conflicts of various social 
groups and to determine what part public edu- 
cation should assume in their solution; to an- 
swer the question, “To what extent shall demoe- 
America rest her with publie 
education?” Dr. William Cullen French, pro- 
fessor of education in the university, was di- 


racy in case 


rector of the conference. 

Sessions were held daily from 2 to 4 in the 
afternoon and from 7 to 9 in the evening. At 
each session the problems of one social or indus- 
trial group were presented by representatives 
of that group. The formal presentations were 
followed by general discussion. 

The sessions on Thursday and Friday, August 
3 and 4, were conducted by the school officials 
in attendance who diseussed implications of the 
problems presented in the earlier sessions, what 
obligations these problems impose upon educa- 
tion, and what industry and education, work- 
ing cooperatively, can do about them. 

Problems of the public utilities were pre- 


sented at the opening session on Monday after- 
noon by L. R. Nash, vice-president of Stone 
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and Webster, Boston, and Dr. William MeClel- 
lan, president of the Potomac Electric Power 
Company. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper presented the 
problems of governmental agencies at the Mon- 
day evening session. Walter G. Campbell, chief 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture, also discussed this 


of the 


subject. 
The program for subsequent sessions follows: 
J. M. 


Committee on 


August 1, The Problems of the Railroads: 


Fitzgerald, chairman of the 
Public Relat 
Bureau of Railway Economies, and Clark 
Prob- 


Raymond Clapper, 


vice 


ions, Eastern Railroads; Julius H. 
Parmelee, 
Howell, e 


lems of American Newspapers: 


litor of the Atlanta Constitution. 
manager of the Washington Bureau of the United 
editor of the 


and Ray Tucker, of Collier’s 


Press Association; Clark Howell, 
Atlanta Constitution, 
Weekly. 

On August 2, 


of the 


Problems of Labor: John P. Frey, 


Federation of Labor; Leifur 


Office. 


American 


Magnusson, International Labor Social 
Aspects of Highway Transportation: Dr. Thomas 
H. MacDonald, chief of the Public 
Roads of the Department of Prob- 
lems of the Automobile Industry: A. J. Brosseau, 


president of Mack Trucks, Ine. 


Bureau of 


Agriculture. 


These formal presentations were followed by 
discussions in which state superintendents of 
public instruction, city superintendents of 
schools, college teachers and representatives of 
and industrial organiza- 


various educational 


tions participated. Diseussion breakfasts were 
held on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday at 
the Hotel. The at the 


breakfast on Wednesday morning was devoted 


Powhatan discussion 
to the women’s organizations, and was opened 
by Dr. Josephine L. Peiree, Lima, Ohio, seeond 
the 
Women’s Clubs, and by Mrs. Florence Bayard 


vice-president of General Federation of 
Hilles, Wilmington, Delaware, chairman of the 
National the National 
Party. 
INSTITUTE ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 

THE difficulties facing educators throughout 

the 


under discussion at an 


Council of Woman’s 


reduced budgets are 
institute on “The Ad- 
ministration of Public Edueation,” being held 


country because of 


at Teachers College, Columbia University, from 


July 31 to August 11. The conference is at- 
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tended by the state education commissioners, 
by city superintendents, teachers and others. 

Dean William F. Russell, of Teachers Col- 
lege, opened the sessions with an address at the 
Horace Mann Auditorium, on July 31. Dr. 
George F. Zook, formerly president of the 
University of Akron, recently appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education, addressed 
the institute Tuesday evening, August 1. 

The institute is directed by Professor George 
D. Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, Paul R. Mort, 
Jesse H. Newlon, John K. Norton and Willard 
S. Elsbree. Special lecturers and educational 
leaders are scheduled to participate in the con 
ference. According to the announcement, after- 
noon and evening sessions are to be held, with 
special group meetings for administrators hav 
ing individual problems. 

On Thursday evening, August 3, a group of 
state administrators were expected to discuss 
the current situation in their respective locali- 
ties. Speakers included: Dr. Walter D. Cock- 
ing, State Commissioner of Education of Ten- 
nessee; Dr. N. D. Showalter, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of Washington; Dr. 
?ayson Smith, State Commissioner of Educa 
tion of Massachusetts; Dr. A. F. Harman, State 
Superintendent of Education of Alabama, Dr. 
Charles A. Lee, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Missouri, and Dr. A. T. Allen, State 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction of North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Strayer made the following statement in 


regard to the purposes of the institute in ad- 


vance of the opening: 


This institute will present for the consideration 
of school executives, school board members and 
others interested in the development of public 
education, the major problems confronting them in 
the current economic and social crisis. 

There will be lectures and discussions dealing 
with the financing of the school program, the reor- 
ganization of the educational service in the light 
of present-day needs, the remaking of the curricu- 
lum, the improvement of the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative service, the recruiting and manage- 
ment of personnel, changes in building and 
equipment and similar subjects. 

People are coming to the institute from all parts 
of the United States. We expect that every state 
in the union will be represented, and thus the in- 
stitute will get a clear picture of educational con- 
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ditions from every section of the country. We 
hope that definite suggestions and programs will 
be formulated at this conference which will go a 
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long way towards helping individual states or com 
munities solve the problems brought about by the 
false economies in education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Wi~tur1aMm QO. THOMPSON, who has been 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Col- 
lege of Wooster for the past six years, has pre- 
sented his resignation as chairman and member, 
which was accepted with deep regret. John F. 
Miller, ’81, was elected to succeed Dr. Thomp- 
son. Edward D. Roberts, superintendent of the 
Cincinnati publie schools, has been selected to 
fill the vacancy in membership. 

PRESIDENT C. G. LAWRENCE took up his work 
at the Northern Normal School, South Dakota, 
on July 1. He is sueceeded in the presidency 
of the Southern State Normal School at Spring- 
field by Dr. T. A. Harmon. 


Dr. Epw1in Grant CONKLIN, who retired this 
year from the Henry Fairfield Osborn pro- 
fessorship of zoology at Prineeton University, 
and Dr. John J. Abel, formerly professor of 
pharmacology and now director of the Labora- 
tory for Endocrine Research at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, have been elected honorary fel- 
lows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


Dr. J. D. M. Forp, Smith professor of the 
French and Spanish languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been made a Knight of the Order 
of Merit by the King of Roumania. 


THE honorary degree of D.H.L. has been con- 
ferred by the College of Puget Sound upon 
Professor Raymond E. Cooke, superintendent 
of schools of Everett, Washington, who gradu- 
ated from the college twenty-six years ago. 


Miss S. A. Burstauu, formerly head mistress 
of Manchester High School for Girls, received 
the doctorate of laws from Manchester Univer- 
sity on July 8, when the jubilee of the admis- 
sion of women to the university was celebrated. 


IN recognition of the importance of his re- 
cently published biography of Emma Marwedel, 
as a contribution to the history of the kinder- 
garten movement in the United States, Dr. 
Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education 
in the University of California, has had con- 
ferred upon him an honorary life membership 


in the Bay Section of the California Kindergar- 
ten Primary Association. 


Dr. Cart L. BECKER, professor of history at 
Cornell University, has been appointed to de- 
liver the West Memorial Lectures at Stanford 
University in 1934. The Raymond Fred West 
Memorial Lectures on Immortality, Human 
Conduct and Human Destiny were established 
in 1910 by the parents of Raymond Fred West, 
who died while a student in the university. 
They are presented in alternate years, with the 
proviso that they be printed in book form. Dr. 
Becker, who has recently published “The 
Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Phi- 
the Foundation Lectures 


losophers,” Storrs 


which he gave at Yale, is author among other 
volumes of “The United States—an Experiment 
in Democracy” and “The Declaration »* Inde- 
pendence—a Study in the History of Political 


Ideas.” He was a visiting professor of history 
at Stanford in 1927-28. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. TALIAFERRO, associate 
dean of the Division of the Biological Sciences, 
University of Chicago, has appointed 
chairman of the department of hygiene and bac- 
teriology to sueceed Dr. Edwin O. Jordan, who 
retired on October 1 after forty-one years’ asso- 


been 


ciation with the university. 


Dr. JoHN ZAHORSKY has been appointed di- 
rector of the department of pediatrics at St. 
Louis University. 


Forrest H. KirKpatTrRicK has been named 
dean of personnel at Bethany College, West 


Virginia. 

R. PAaumMeEr, assistant lecturer in zoology at 
University College, London, has been appointed 
lecturer in education in the University of Liver- 


pool. 


THE council of Armstrong College, Durham, 


England, has appointed S. K. Johnson, of Uni- 
versity College, Swansea, to be professor of 


classies. 
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THE governors of Lyttelton Grammar School, 
Malvern, Wales, have appointed the Reverend 
Edward Cunliffe Owen to be head master on the 
resignation of Mr. G. R. Thornton, who has held 
Mr. 


St. Peter’s School, 


Owen was 
York, 1900- 


King William’s College, 


the position for thirty years. 
head master of 
12, and principal of 
Isle of Man, 1913-30. 


WitLARD L. THorp, eco- 


Amherst College, has been appointed 


Dr. 


nomics at 


prol essor of 


director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 


Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 


DetTLEV W. SCHUMANN, assistant 


of German in the University of Missouri, 


Dr. 


fessor 


pro- 


has been selected to fill a vacaney in the depart- 
ment of German of Yale University next year. 
He will take the place of Professor H. Weigand, 


who is on sabbatical leave. 


Proressor Frank J. Bruno, of the depart- 


ment of social work at Washington University, 


has been granted a year’s leave of absence for 


study and travel in Europe. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM F, Geicer, of Dartmouth 
College, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Tacoma, Washington, has been appointed as a 
group of Americans on a com- 
the 
study municipal conditions affecting the Ger- 


Mr. Geiger will make a study of 


member of a 


mission named by Schurz Foundation to 
man schools. 


publie education in German and Austrian cities. 

PRESIDENT CHARLES F. Wisnart, of the 
College of Wooster, is spending July and part 
Scotland. He 


preached four Sundays during July in Well- 


of August in England and 


ington Church, Glasgow. 


Dr. AtBerT Boynton Storms, president of 
Baldwin-Wallace College, died on July 1, at the 
age of seventy-three years. 

ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER, president of 
the Board of Trustees of Drexel Institute and a 
Princeton University, died on July 
Mr. Van 


Rensselaer was the grandson of Stephen Van 


trustee ol 
18, at the age of eighty-three years. 


Rensselaer, the founder of the Rensselaer Poly- 


technic Institute. He was deeply interested in 
the cultural life of his city and up to the time 
of his death served as president of the Phila- 
Mr. Van Rensselaer, who 


Anthony J. Drexel, the 


delphia Orchestra. 


was a son-in-law of 
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founder of Drexel Institute, had been chairma; 
of the board of that institution for the past 
twenty-five years. His will provided a bequest 
of $25,000 to the institute which had recently 
established the Alexander Van Rensselaer Lec 
tureship in his honor. 

Girts for special purposes amounting to $39, 
722 and the law library of the late Horace H. 
Rackham, of Detroit, the gift of his widow, 
were announced by the regents of the Univer 
sity of Michigan at their July meeting. $20, 
000 was received for continuing the Early Mod 
ern English Dictionary; $6,000 a year for 
least two years, from the Zonite Products Co: 
poration, for medical research; $2,000 for re 
search in the University Hospital Heart Clinic; 
$3,500 from Arthur N. Pack, of Prineeton, New 


Jersey, for the George Willis Pack Forest 
. fan] 
Foundation; $2,222, from the law classes of 


1923, ’24, ’25 and ’26, for a portrait of Dean 
Bates, of the Law School, and an anonymous 
sum for the Reube: 
and 


donation of unpublished 
Peterson instructorship scholarship i: 
medicine. 

Five thousand dollars and some real estate 
are left by the will of De Forrest F. Piazzek, 
formerly president of the Kansas City Board ot 
Trade, to aid deserving students of the Unive: 
sity of Kansas. 

THE Board of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has authorized a $700,000 bond issue to pay 
back salaries to school teachers. 


THE Tampa Bay Hoiel, one of the landmarks 
of early Florida, has become the location for 
the recently established University of Tampa. 
The furnishings, ineluding valuable antiques 
and objects of art, however, do not go with th 
grant to the university. Disposition yet is to be 
made, but, in all probability, they will b 
The 
grounds afford spacious facilities for all the de 
partments of the university. Under the grant 
from the city, the owner of the property by 
right of gift from the Plant estate, the univer- 
sity may oceupy the grounds for one dollar a 
year. The University of Tampa has developed 
out of the local Junior College. For the coming 
year it has an enrolment of more than three 


housed in a specially designated museum. 


hundred students. 


¢ 


ALTHOUGH greatly handicapped because 0! 
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lack of funds, it is reported that efforts to en- 
courage literacy in Alabama will continue to go 
forward with the cooperation of communities 
The State Depart- 
ment of Edueation has been requested to con- 


and various organizations. 


duet eighty opportunity schools for illiterate 
adult white 126 for Negroes. 
Funds, however, will be available for less than 


persons and 


half of these. 


GoOvERNOR J. C. B. Exrinauaus, of North 
Carolina, in a recent statement in regard to his 
administration called attention to the fact that 
the state had reduced expenditures more than 
32 per cent. since he took office on January 1. 
Referring to the publie schools he said that the 
savings have been effected despite the fact that 
North Carolina has taken over the roads and 
the schools. The state pays for an eight-month 
school term for every child in every city, county 
ind town. The loealities have the privilege, of 
which some avail themselves, of supplementing 
the state’s services by adding time to the cur- 
riculum or adding to the salaries paid the teach- 
ers for the eight months. In effecting the econ- 
omies the state had to cut teacher salaries 33 
per cent. “We are not proud of having had to 
do that,” he said, “but we expect that the sal- 
aries will show improvement along with im- 
proved conditions.” 


IncLuDING loans authorized for 1933-34, 
nearly 1,300 students will have been assisted in 
financing their edueation at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by loans from the 
Technology Loan Fund, which was established 
three years ago by a group of prominent 
alumni under the leadership of Mr. Gerard 
The fund was created to aid those stu- 
dents who, while exceptionally well qualified to 


S wope. 
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undertake a scientific or engineering education, 
without sufficient 
realize their ambition. 


were financial resources to 
In the three years up to 
June 30, 925 students had benefitted by loans 
amounting to $436,525. Of a total of 1,709 ap- 
plications for loans, 73 per cent. were granted. 
The average loan per man up to the present has 
been $472. 
amounting to $173,751 have already been an- 
422 


amount a year ago was $153,530. 


For the next academie year loans 
students. The corresponding 
The total 
loans for the coming year are expected to reach 
$234,000. 

Tue American Council of Learned Societies 
offers in 1934 grants in aid of 
post-doctoral fellowships for training and re 


thorized to 


research and 


search in the humanities. The grants are in two 
categories: small grants, not exceeding $300, and 
larger grants, not exceeding $1,000. Applicants 
for grants must possess the doctorate or its 
equivalent, and must be actually in need of the 
desired assistance and unable to secure it from 
other sources. The grants are made for specific 
purposes (other than living expenses or in lieu 
of salary), such as travel, photostats, secretarial 
assistance, ete., in connection with projects of 
The fellowships 
have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which allow- 


research actually under way. 


ances for travel, expenses of research and other 
purposes may be added. Applicants must have 
the doctorate, must not be more than 35 years 
and 


takable aptitude for constructive research. In- 


of age, must have demonstrated unmis- 
formation respecting grants and fellowships, as 
well as application blanks, may be secured from 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. All ap- 
plications must be filed by December 15, 1933, 
and awards will be announced in March, 1934. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NEXT STEP TOWARD BETTER 
TEACHING 

IN the flood of criticism turned loose on our 
educational system, the failure to observe more 
desirable results from the effort expended has 
been attributed largely to (1) methods of in- 
struction employed, (2) deficiencies in the cur- 
riculum, and (3) curtailment of funds. Why 
not face the matter squarely and tap the root 
from which most of these emanate, namely, the 


quality of human material entering the teaching 
profession ? 

A number of recent investigations have con- 
firmed the conviction, long held by many deeply 
concerned for the future of education, that its 
incoming personnel is inferior to that of the 
young men and women entering other profes- 
sions. Progress in scientific measurements and 
personality appraisal, together with the deplored 
last a combination 


depression, present at 
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through which an urgently needed step ean be 
taken. Surely, if education is to regain and 
hold its position among the other professions, 
it can do no less than follow speedily the ex- 
ample of the legal and medical professions by 
setting up highly selective standards for en- 
trance into training that will serve as a barrier 
to the inferior. 

No profession is entered more casually than 
teaching is at present. The average college 
student whose interest has not been aroused by 
some other voeation drifts into teaching because 
after his long academic experience, it is the 
avenue of least resistance. This situation in the 
liberal arts colleges, the rapid expansion in 
teacher training institutions, and the present 
period of wide-spread unemployment have re- 
sulted in an oversupply of teachers that will 
than has 


concerted action 


Furthermore, this great 


permit far more 
hitherto been advisable. 
surplus of unemployed teachers threatens to 
undo all the painstaking effort that has been 
exerted to obtain for teachers a salary standard 
to some degree commensurate with other pro- 
fessions. 

Is not the time ripe for educational associa- 
tions, teacher training agencies and foundations 
enlisted in the cause of improving teaching to 
unite in a national forward looking program 
that will assure for education the highest pro- 
fessional level? Should not standards for en- 
trance to teacher training be equal, if not 
superior to those in other of the leading profes- 
sions be set up and enforced? If the social 
trends outlined by the President’s committee are 
indicative of the coming emphasis upon human 
welfare, can the educational system, accountable 
for the nurture of public opinion and entrusted 
with a large expenditure of publie funds, con- 
tinue to operate with less than the highest qual- 
ity of man and woman power? Is it too remote 
from all the other national enterprises to ignore 
the call to plan in wise terms for the future? 

What are the traits most desirable for teach- 
ers on the different Who 
is an ideal primary teacher, high-school teacher, 
college teacher? We do not assume that the 
same individual ean teach equally well on those 


educational levels? 


three levels any more than we believe that the 


satisfactory completion of 120 college hours, 24 


of which are in education, produces a highly 


competent teacher. Through the techniques 
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being devised and tested by personnel workers, 
we can begin to make a composite picture of 
the traits most desirable on these levels. What 
degree of academic intelligence is required to 
carry on teaching activities with a reasonable 
degree of success? Certainly, there is adequate 
material assembled in many colleges and state 
departments of education from which investiga- 
tions can be made from which to arrive at a 
minimum standard. What type of social intel- 
ligence must teachers manifest to hold the re- 
spect of their communities? What physical 
handicaps and emotional immaturities should be 
excluded from the classroom where example is 
often more powerful than precept? Establish- 
ing and maintaining definite standards with 
regard to these essentials seems more urgent at 
this time than so much discussion of the number 
of prescribed courses a teacher should complete 
in education after he or she has been proven 
acceptable material for the teaching profession. 

The happy outcomes of such a unified move- 
ment may be suggested. Difficult requirements 
will challenge those of real ability who scorn 
mediocrity. Improving the quality and redue- 
ing the number of applicants will help to estab- 
lish fair salaries. High intellectual and personal 
traits will enable a teacher to master and utilize 
skilfully the most effective teaching techniques, 
and not only to supply the needs in a deficient 
curriculum but to illumine it and enrich it with 
life values. Rid of the boredom entailed by 
contact with impoverished teaching, the coming 
generation may develop a more genuine appre- 
ciation of culture and intellectual satisfactions. 
This attitude will guarantee for education the 
publie support upon which depends proper 
financial maintenance. Are these mere academic 
theories? 

HiupA THRELKELD 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


THE SCHOLAR AND SOCIETY: REAC- 
TIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


THE scholar with teaching duties in a tax- 
supported institution accepts money under 
false pretenses, if his social philosophy does 
not prompt him to assume a definite personal 
responsibility for the conditions of the society 
of his day. Scholarship alone is not enough. 


* * * 


Scholarship is a dangerous enterprise: it has 
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dried up many a good man’s soul and ruined his 
sense of proportion. 
* * ° 
An asocial scholarship that merely satisfies 
a primitive play instinct is neither deserving of 
publie esteem nor of financial public sacrifices. 


* * * 


What a sorry spectacle to see the Wagners of 
philological research sit in judgment over the 
Fausts! And so powerfully entrenched! So 
strongly are they protected by their overrated 
scholastic productions and the etiquette of their 
group that no one may come to the relief of 
their victims! In the meanwhile, year upon 
year young minds, hungry for beauty and light, 
are given stones for bread. Scholarship, what 
sins against the young and the future are com- 
mitted in thy name! 

* * * 

The classrooms of our courses in languages 
and literatures should be temples of hope and 
social idealism. <A teacher who gives nothing 
but faets, or who cuts across a student’s soul 
in intellectual conceit, or who lacks either rever- 
ence toward the spiritual treasures of the past 
or humbleness in his attempts to interpret them, 
is worse than useless: he robs the state of a 
costly chance to inspire its young to live a 
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generous life and even kills youth’s enthusiasm, 
which is society’s most precious asset. 
* 7 * 

A teacher without a positive social philosophy 
is without weight and substance. Some societies 
have already separated the wheat from the 
chaff. In the future every society will demand 
of its teachers the same spirituality and high- 
minded leadership which the society of the 
nineteenth century demanded of its ministers of 
the Gospel. The need is ever present, only the 
subject-matter of our spiritual concern has 
shifted: the former concern about the safety of 
our individual soul has given way to a concern 
about the well-being of our fellow man. 

* = * 

There exists a naive belief in the world of 
scholarship that by some mysterious transmuta- 
tion scholarly researches of any sort somehow 
become a blessing to mankind. We are learning 
differently now: research and the accumulation 
of knowledge is not necessarily productive of 
social benefits any more than the accumulation 
of money is productive of generosity. The 
crucial question now is not “How much do you 
know?” but “What are you doing with your 
knowledge?” FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


WORLD FEDERATION CONFERENCE 


THE Fifth Biennial Conference of the World 
Federation of Edueation Associations will be 
opened in Dublin next Saturday (July 29) and 
will continue till August 4. Its program has 
now been published. To judge it fairly one 
must remember that the establishment of the 
Federation was due to the initiative of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association of the United 
States and that its objective is to promote world 
peace through education. Because of its origin 
it has naturally struck root first in English- 
speaking lands, so that the previous conferences 
were held in San Franciseo, Edinburgh, To- 
ronto, Geneva and Denver. The lists of dele- 
gates and speakers accordingly contain a pre- 
ponderance of American, English, Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh names, but other countries will also 


be represented, ineluding France, Japan, Bel- 


gium, Jugoslavia and Cuba, and educational 
problems will not therefore be examined at the 
conference exclusively from the point of view 
of the English-speaking races. Nor does the 
program threaten to be in other respects mo- 
notonous or dull from the absence of controver- 
matter. Dr. Russell Smith, of Columbia 
University, will read in the Geographie Section 
a paper on “The Idiocy of Economie National- 
ism in the Light of Climatie Regions.” Most 
Irish educationists have been brought up to see 
the other side of this question, so the ensuing 


sial 


discussion should be interesting. 

Another subject on which Ireland has special 
experience will be dealt with by W. J. Williams, 
lecturer in education, University College, Dub- 
“National Bilingualism 

Light on this contro- 


lin, in a paper on 
through the Schools.” 
versy will be contributed from other countries 
by Professor A. Gali, of Barcelona; M. Fer- 
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Mr. 


part to be 


of Brussels, and Davis, 


Wales. The 


in edueation and the men- 


nand 
H. M. Inspector in 


plaved by the 


Smevers, 


home 
tal health of the normal child are also to come 


under review, and the conference is to learn 


something of American thought on those sub- 
jects. 

The 
cerned with the reactions between the world de- 


The Department 


University Department is chiefly eon- 
pression and the universities. 
ol Secondary Kdueation expects to hear Mrs. 
Hubback, Principal of Morley College, London, 
on the possibilities of civics and economies in 


the secondary school curriculum. This should 

f special interest locally, since civies and 
economies have as yet no footing in the Irish 
secondary school curriculum, while the examina- 
tion system still so far dominates the minds of 
the teachers that very few venture to ascertain 
whether their pupils would like to learn some- 
thing about the conditions under which they 
live. But Ireland’s 


chief need is an education adapted to the life of 


most Irishmen agree that 
the countryside, and much attention will there- 
fore be directed to the department of rural life 
and rural edueation. 

The Free State’s Chief Inspector of Seience 
Instruction, Mr. Hanly, will read a paper on 
science instruction in rural schools. The possi- 
bilities of a rural secondary school are to be 
described by Mr. Wood, head of the Brampton 
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Secondary School, Carlisle, and Wales, Seot 
land and Belgium will also help to throw light 
Mrs 
S. Department of Agricul 


on different aspects of rural education. 
Grace Frysinger, U. 
ture, speaks on rural life. 

A paper which should be of special interest 
to English and American edueationists is that 
which Father Coreoran, professor of educatior 
University College, Dublin, will read in the de 
partment of secondary education on the “Strue 
tural Principles of Catholie Edueation.” <A 
comparison or contrast between these principles 
and those which underlie the educational prac 
tice of England and America should be instriv 
tive to Ireland’s visitors. 

The Irish organizers have spared no pains to 
provide social amusements for visitors who 
choose to register as conference members 0: 
payment of a fee of 5s. Besides the receptio: 
in the Gresham Hotel on the evening of July 29, 
Mr. de Valera will give a garden party in thx 
Vice-regal Lodge on August 2 and the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin will hold a reception the same 
evening. On August 4 there is a hurling match 
and an exhibition of Irish daneing in Crok 
Park. Two four-day omnibus tours at cheap 
rates are also being organized to enable visitors 
after the close of the conference to see the most 
famous places in Northern or Southern Ireland 
in time to return for the Horse Show.—Th: 


Times Educational Supplement. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


frequent as one could wish for purposes ol! 
obtaining a reasonably correct picture of the 
To have such a 


VOCATIONAL SELECTIVITY OF AN IN- 

STITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Ir is generally assumed and a number of 
studies have shown that a greater or less amount 
of selection of college freshmen takes place 
when compared with “mine run” high-school 
graduates on the basis of scholastic perform- 
anee and promise. In rare eases such selection 
for individual institutions is negative, i.e., the 
entering freshmen are on the average poorer in 
quality than the average of high-school gradu- 
ates. Commonly, however, the selection is posi- 
tive, i.e., the average entering college freshman 
is superior to the average high-school graduate. 

Measurement of these two groups by means 


of comparable or identical tests has not been as 


situation as it actually exists. 
correct picture would, of course, be not merely 
of scientific interest, but even more of practical 
importance for increasing the intelligent adjust 
ment of individual students and of educational 
situations and procedures in both high school 
and college. 
II. PurRPOsES OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

The fact that exactly the same form of the 
same test—the Purdue Placement Test in En 
glish‘—was administered to a large sampling 
of Indiana high-school pupils in the spring 0! 


1J. H. McKee, G. 8. Wykoff and H. H. Remmers, 
‘*The Purdue Placement Test in English, Form 
A,’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, N. Y. 
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1932 as had been administered to the entering 
freshmen? in the fall of 1931 made possible some 
interesting direct comparisons. These compari- 
sons led to others. It was possible, of course, 
to compare entering freshmen with national 
norms on other tests used in the Purdue Uni- 
versity program of freshman entrance testing. 
These tests are: The National Council Psycho- 
lorical Examination and the Iowa Placement 
Tests in Mathematics Training and Chemistry 
Aptitude. It is the purpose of the present 
paper to present the results of comparisons and 


contrasts involving scores on these various tests. 


III. Higu-ScHoou Pupius vs. UNIVERSITY 
FRESHMEN ACHIEVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
As already indicated, the Purdue Placement 
lest in English for Senior High Schools and 
Colleges, Form A, was administered to a large 


2More precisely, entering new students. All 
students entering Purdue University for the first 
time are required to take freshman entrance tests, 
unless they can present a record of similar tests 
taken at some other institution. The average per- 
formance of students transferring from other in- 
stitutions is appreciably higher than the average 
of bona fide freshmen. 
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sampling of high-school pupils in the spring of 
1932.8 
twelfth grade pupils. 
Table I with 1,501 students who are tested in 


Tabulated returns were made for 1,335 


These are compared in 


the fall of 1951 upon their entrance to Purdue 
University. 
It 


will be seen that the high-school seniors have 


This table yields interesting comparisons. 


the advantage in punctuation, grammatical clas- 
sification, recognition of grammatical errors, 
sentence structure and spelling—in other words, 
in the more mechanical, technical aspects of 
English. The university freshmen, on the other 
hand, excel on the average in reading and 
extent of vocabulary—the less technical, but 
functionally probably more important aspects 


. 
« 


of language ability as these students are re- 


quired to use language. The largest and most 
significant difference of the means, indeed, is 
that for vocabulary, a part of the test in which 
the mean of the high-scheol seniors is more 
3 This was done through the State High School 
Testing Service for Indiana, a joint project of the 
four state institutions of higher learning, Ball 
State Teachers College, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana University and Purdue University. 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF INDIANA HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS OF 1931-1932 AND PuRDUE FRESHMEN OF 1931-1932 By 


PARTS ON THE PURDUE PLACEMENT TEST IN ENGLISH, ForM 


Group N_ Average 


1,265 
1,501 


18.46 
17.26 


Punctuation Beniors 
Freshmen 
1,266 
1,501 


40 
98 


Seniors 
Freshmen 


. Grammatical 
classification 


Recognition Seniors 1,254 


of gramma- 
tical errors Freshmen 1,501 
Seniors 

Freshmen 


Sentence 
structure 


1,261 
1,501 


( 


14 
11.38 
12.10 


{ Seniors 
| Freshmen 


1,248 
Reading 1,501 
10.87 
13.87 


1,237 


§ Seniors 
1,501 


Voeabular 
wa ) Freshmen 


42.64 
39.22 


{ Seniors 


S$ i ; 
pelling | Freshmen 


10 


136.74 28 


128.46 


{ Seniors 


Total test ) Freshmen 





30. 


A 


Chances 
in 100 of 


”) 


Difference 
of means 


_Diff 


P.E., 2°‘ true 
diff 


PE. In favor 
of 


.09 
.09 


ae 100 Seniors 


09 


08 0.42 99 Seniors 


Seniors 


Seniors 
Freshmen 


Freshmen 


78 ih ss 
68 Seniors 
O12 


76 


Seniors 
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than one half standard deviation of their dis- 
below the mean of the university 
freshmen. The total score on all seven parts 
of the test is somewhat in favor of the high- 


tribution 


school seniors. 

There is, of that the 
differences which favor the high-school seniors 
are the result of forgetting in the three months 
It is conceivable that, not- 


course, a possibility 


summer vacation. 
withstanding the fact that these students have 
spent some ten to twelve years in formal edu- 
cation in which the more mechanical aspects of 
language are taught, not only in language work 
as such but incidentally in all written work, the 
three months of relative disuse of these abilities 
for the differences in favor of 
To make this assump- 


tion would necessarily entail as a corollary the 


would account 


the high-school seniors. 


further assumption that silent reading and ex- 


tent of vocabulary as measured by the test 
were affected in the opposite direction, i.e., that 
actual growth in these functions occurred during 
the school vacation, and that but for the opera- 
tion of learning and forgetting the two popula- 
tions are substantially identical in the language 
functions measured by the test. Clearly further 
research is necessary to test these assumptions. 

The 


course, not very great. 


mean differences throughout are, of 
The overlapping of the 
two groups is much more in evidence than are 


The statistical “significance” 


the dissimilarities. 
is, of course, a function of the rather large 


samplings. One might reasonably expect, how- 
ever, that university freshmen should be suffi- 
consistently higher 

The data of Table 


irresistibly to speculation concerning 


ciently selected to yield 


scores on all parts of the test. 
I lead 
the possibility of selection in terms of voca- 
tional interests. Purdue University is an insti- 
tution where science and technology are empha- 
sized—engineering, agriculture, home economics, 
pharmacy and science constitute the schools of 
the university. If vocational interests were a 
factor in the selective processes operating to 
bring students to Purdue University, then one 
might expect relatively better performance in 


tests having to do with science and technology. 


IV. EvIDENCE ON VOCATIONAL SELECTION 
Fortunately, it is possible to test the hypoth- 
somewhat 


esis of vocational interest selection 


indirectly by means of data available on the 
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Iowa Placement Mathematics Training Test, the 
Iowa Placement Chemistry Aptitude Test, and 
the National Council Psychological Examina- 
tion. It might be argued that to the extent that 
Purdue freshmen do relatively better in the 
Iowa Placement Tests than they do in the Psy- 
chological Examination when all are referred to 
national norms, to that extent there is support 
for the hypothesis of selection in terms of voca- 
tional interests. 

If this assumption is sound, the above hypo- 
thetical argument is somewhat borne out. The 
fiftieth percentile scores in terms of national 
norms for the freshmen entering in 1931 in the 
three tests indicated are as follows: 





Psychological Mathematics Chemistry 
examination training aptitude 





Number of 
students 1,320 1,491 
Median 52 60 





While the differences in terms of raw scores 
are not large, they are in the direction required 
to validate the assumption made, and they are 
statistically reliable. 

The data presented would seem to give some 
support to these conclusions: 

(1) An institution such as Purdue University, 
which emphasizes technological training, tends 
to draw students who are probably on the aver- 
age slightly inferior to typical high-school 
seniors in the more formal aspects of English 
such as punctuation, recognition of grammati- 
eal errors, sentence structure and spelling. 

(2) The type of student selected by a techno- 
logical institution probably tends to be relatively 
more able in such functionally important abili- 
ties as extent of vocabulary and paragraph 
reading. 

(3) Students drawn by such an institution 
probably tend to have specialized vocational in- 
terests which make for relatively higher per- 
formance in tests of technical abilities such as 
mathematies training and chemistry aptitude 
than in tests dealing primarily with formal 
aspects of language or tests of “general mental 
ability,” which are also heavily loaded with 
linguistie functions. 

H. H. RemMMers 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


WHERE ARE WE NOW ? 

A PRINTED band around Harold Rugg’s lat- 
est book! declares “This is not a book on tech- 
nocracy.” What, then, is it? A survey of 
social chaos and the public mind. The policy 
of the late directors of the economic and political 
systems, chanting hymns of hope and faith, 
deliberately buttressing their stronghold of con- 
trol at the expense of human suffering, falsify- 
ing the figures of unemployment, withholding 
facts, was not only intolerable, it was incredible 
that such things could be in a democracy. With 
statisties well selected, strikingly arrayed, the 
author discusses free competition, laissez-faire, 
effect of machine work, ownership, distribution, 
government and allied vital questions. 

This is no eyclic depression. We stand at 
the verge of a new epoch. A new organization 
for living is imperative. The standards of to- 
day offer no recovery. Without radical mea- 
sures the economic crisis will grow worse in- 
stead of better. 

To go on teaching that this is the land of 
equal opportunity, when ten per cent. of the 
population receive thirty-three per cent. of the 
national income, when millions live close to 
starvation, huddled in slums, is the basest hy- 
pocrisy. A group of owners of industrial com- 
panies rules the government and has clinched 
control of the economic system. For a century 
and a half aristocrat owners did their best to 
prevent realization of the doctrine of consent 
of the governed. At last, in the United States 
and other advanced countries, the last group of 
excluded adults was given the right to choose 
their representatives. The machinery of gov- 
ernment by consent has been fairly well estab- 
But intelligent consent has not yet ar- 
rived. Eligible voting citizens do not get the 
facts on which enlightened public opinion must 
depend. Truth comes through the meshes of 
political organization, biased press, radio and 
A prolonged, rigorous education in 


lished. 


movies. 


1 Harold Rugg, ‘‘The Great Technology.’’ John 
Day Company, New York. 308 pp. $2.50. 


economic-political problems is essential and 


neglected. 

Business, not the citizen, controls government. 
Industrial managers have made profit the aim of 
control. Wealth has been skimmed from the 
produetivity of the workers, reducing the buy- 
ing power of the people and denying them a 
decent standard of living. Owners’ dividends 
increase; wages go down. Income of 
earners fall $16. Stock dividends gain $655,- 
000,000. 


wage- 


EpDUCATION’S TASK 


Dr. Rugg collects the Roosevelt, Pitkin, Chase, 
Beard, Swope, Soule, La Follette and other 
He analyzes them. Some are temporary 
expedients. Reform on the old economic model 
is futile. Rugged individuality, each for him- 
self, has brought us into this calamity and, in 
the face of complete change of circumstances, 
loss of frontiers, eradication of handwork, can 
not bring us out. 

Rugg’s concentration of recovery-plans into 
terse axioms is brilliant. The control of the 
workers’ jobs, wages and living, by less than 
5 per cent. of the population, is a central fact 
demanding overturn. 

The author’s review of the obstacles to an 
intelligent planning and administration of com- 
mon affairs is singularly distinct. Education 
was the chosen means of the founders of this 
republic for maintaining and improving it. 
Education has not addressed itself to this duty. 
The present generation’s bewilderment in eco- 
nomie questions shows the erying need for im- 
mediate provision by boards of education for 
undertaking the civie education of adult citizens. 
Des Moines Studebaker’s city-wide forums in 
school buildings are cited as a model. The next 
generation will be as politically moronic as the 
present one unless educators stop pottering with 
subjects that have no ecivie effect and turn to 
the service which the founders of the public 
schools promised. Twenty-six million children 
and youth are being exposed to a lopsided edu- 


plans. 
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cation that has little to do with the real world 


in which they are living. The present school 


must be scrapped and a new one set up. Self- 


foree of 
Selfish 
instru- 


ish business paralyzed the political 


government set up for general welfare. 
business ideas control the school as an 
ment of that government. 

The author develops the philosophy of edu- 
cation that springs out of the needs of coopera- 
tive government aiming at justice, peace at 
home, defense, liberty, more perfect union and 
general welfare. He goes very frankly into the 
question whether the American teachers have 
the brains to effect the educational revolution. 
They have. The eritieal point is their courage. 

The John Day Company has published a 
manual to accompany this book.? It is designed 
for adult study groups and forums and for 
high-school and college elasses using the text. 

Dr. Rugg’s experience, authority and reputa- 
tion, the clear and definite presentation of the 


most vital problems of to-day, put “The Great 


Technology” in the front rank of the volumes 


able profoundly to influence national welfare. 


MASTER HISTORIANS 

THE book? which, six years ago, the New York 
Sun, Times and Herald-Tribune reviewers hailed 
as an epic masterpiece has been rewritten and 
brought up to the present Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. Here is a history of American ideas, 
ideals and accomplishments given a close con- 
to the mere 


tinuity and wholeness in contrast 


stringing of events and anecdotes to which 
American affairs often have been subjected. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beard use a sane skepticism both 
toward the myth conservers who have compiled 
many school texts and toward those who have 
sought to blot out all glory from national his- 
tory under a mass of petty defects they have 
featured in the characters of leading Americans. 

You find these authors unique in the signifi- 
heretofore 


For instance, a distinction in 


cance they put on circumstances 
barely noticed. 
colonial and subsequent polities, due to the fact 
that British legislators were preponderatingly 
landlords and merchants, while from the be- 


2Harold Rugg, ‘‘Study Guide to the Great 
Technology.’’ John Day Company, New York. 
100 pp. Paper, 75 cents. 

8 Charles A. Beard, Mary R. Beard, ‘‘The Rise 
of American Civilization.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1689 pp. $3.50. 
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ginning Americans chose large numbers of 


lawyers trained in looking at all sides of a 
problem. Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Marshall, 
Livingston and many others had been trained 
for the practise of law. 

Another curious fact, made much of by the 
Beards, is the advantage to the growth of pub 
lie education here due to the multiplicity of 
religious sects. Baptists viewed with alarm th 
education of children in Presbyterian schools. 
Methodists were frightened at the possibility of 
the spread of Episcopalian teaching. Every 
sect had sooner see the population trained in 
non-religious schools than come under the in 
fluence of some creed not approved. This gav: 
the public-school movement a strength not 
attainable in any nation under the influence of 
one preponderating religion. 

The attention given education in this history is 
notably extensive. 

The foundation of public schools for national 
welfare, which not a few educational historians 
have claimed is found in the earliest days of 
New England, gets a bad jolt by the facts here 
emphasized that the state and church were one 
and the main urge for common schools cam: 
from the religious and sectarian motive. 


For A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOLS 


In treating of the epoch immediately follow- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution the Beards 
set forth the efforts of leading thinkers to 
bring on a revolution in schooling to parallel 
the political overturn that had been secured. 
These men were keen to break the grip of the 
past upon educational practise. American edu- 
cation, they maintained, must aim at progress 
more than preservation. It must bring to all 
men the opportunity of well-being, enable all to 
engage in cooperative government, instruct in 
political matters, instil republican principles. 
Freedom of thought, the foe of bigotry, must be 
encouraged. A perfect freedom of debate is 
essential to a free government. 

Prominent among the proposals espoused by 
Washington, Jefferson and Rush was the plan 
for a national university as definitely organized 
to prepare officials for civie duties as West 
Point and Annapolis were for military service. 
Jealousies among existing colleges, say thie 
Beards, and the contenders for rights of the 
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separate states defeated the project. Education 
as a national concern never achieved the strength 
visioned by the men of the early days of the 
Republic. 

The struggles of men to advance schooling in 
their own commonwealths, Jefferson, Mann, 
Barnard, the Michigan pioneers, are brought 
nto prominence in different epochs of this his- 
tory. The theory of the need of education, if 
government is to be the duty of all the people, 
was acceptable enough, but the proposition to 
raise the money for it by taxation was too much 
of a chill to permit of a realization of the plan. 
However, the advent of the Bell and Lancaster 
system, by which one teacher could instruct a 
thousand children, gave a tremendous push to 
the free-school idea, so that when the heyday 
of prosperity arrived the American public school 
was able to excite the wonder and gain the 
imitation of the world. 

All through these volumes the lag and op- 
position of the established colleges is handled 
without gloves. The influences that decided 
the Dartmouth College case, Webster’s clever 
play on the emotions, Marshall’s dislike of Jef- 
ferson, the result of the decision in leaving the 
endowed college secure from changes in re- 
sponse to public demand make spicy reading. 

The skill of these authors in weaving the 
multitudinous doings of our people into a clear 
pattern and in avoiding bewilderment is a 
marvel. Their ability to reproduce the driving 
rush of American life is phenomenal. 

I began to read the book backward, not mean- 
ing to cover more than the post-war period— 
prohibition, unemployment, technoeracy, archi- 
teeture, jazz, art, drama, the movies, writers, 
philosophy, science, invention, morals, fashions, 
speculation, Hooverism, finance, Tammany. 

Indignant reformers used to protest against 
the brewers’ habit of putting salt in the beer to 
create more thirst. There is a similar ingredient 
in this history. You can’t stop anywhere in the 
Beard book. It is “integrated.” It is the big- 
gest book bargain of the year so far. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 
Proressors ANGELL and Carr, of the faculty 
of sociology, University of Michigan, offer a 
text-book for these times which are dominated 
by maladjustments of science, mechanism and 
urban domination. They base their treatment 
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on the classical works of the late Charles Horton 
Cooley, supplementing his brilliant work by re- 
cent research. 
memory the eredit.* 
great problems of to-day, coordinated, ana- 
lyzed, illustrated 
cussions of the solutions that have been pro- 


They generously ascribe to his 
Here is a survey of the 
and 


accompanied by dis 


posed. Sociology is put upon a dynamic plane. 
You review what things are wrong, how they 
came to be so, what means have ameliorated 
them in the past and may be counted on now. 
By maps, diagrams, summaries and exercises 
the authors have prepared the work for modern 
teaching. 

Throughout they work toward bringing dis- 
cussion to clear conclusions. 

What are the main bases of the war spirit? 
The 
traditions glorifying conflict, invention of highly 
specialized weapons. These the 
world, during 91 per cent. of the last 3,400 
years, the experience of warfare, and bid fair to 


maintenance of a special fighting class, 


have given 


give many more years to it unless a radical 
change of attitude and world reorganization 
can be effected. What are the beliefs that must 
be overcome? Narrow nationalism, idea that 
war is inevitable, fundamental conflicts of na- 
tional interest, lack of machinery to settle them 
peaceably. The overwhelming opinion, 91 per 
cent., of American psychologists is that there is 
nothing biologically inevitable about war-hun- 
ger. A world not organized on the basis of im- 
partial justice is probably doomed to a condition 
of unstable equilibrium with millions of people 
committed to settlement by force. 

From the chapter on social classes: While we 
have been evolving political machinery by 
which even the poorest immigrant after a short 
residence can vote on the behavior of his politi- 


eal representatives, no way exists by which 
life-long American citizens can hold accountable 
the manager of a corporation which has their 
Corporate decisions concerning hours, 


money. 
wages and work conditions frequently affect a 
community far more than do the usual decisions 
of political executives. 

On equality of opportunity: 
cent. of an urban community are of “the work- 


Seventy-one per 


4Charles Horton Cooley, Robert Cooley Angell, 
Lowell Juilliard Carr, ‘‘Introductory Sociology.’’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 516 pp. 
$3.50. 
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ing class.” They endure higher infant mortality, 


larger per cent. of stunted and diseased children, 


higher risk of accident, unemployment and old- 
age dependence, shorter average life, poorer 
housing, less average schooling, lower income, 
poorer standards of living, more danger from 
the law. Each of these counts the book fortifies 


with statistical evidence. 


On responsibility: A generation ago com- 
fortable people defended themselves from re- 
sponsibility for the poor 
naturally unfit and on the way to elimination. 
It is now social illiteracy to hold such a view. 
Millions of normal Americans are merely the 
victims of gross social maladjustment that is 
curable by application of an old American doc- 


poverty by calling 


trine of government for the general welfare. 
There is much striking matter in this book on 

the growth of civie intelligence by “talking 

There are some startling facts about 


Here is something 


over.” 
legal prohibition against it. 
that may be soothing to “safety-first” teachers 
the discussion of controversial 
questions in school: “A critic may have to take 
his life in his hands if he becomes too specific 
Many com- 


who prevent 


about conditions in his home town.” 
munities are not talking over major problems at 
all. They muddle along with stereotyped ideas, 
wondering why town business is so much more 
inefficient than the department store. So long 
as it lets itself be hamstrung by intolerance, 
whether of a post office ruling or the social 
frigidity of the sewing circle, collective intelli- 
gence can not deal with problems.” 

This is a really great book, comprehensive, 
progressive and fearless. Its themes and treat- 
ment make it important and comprehensible for 
ordinary people from fourteen years old up- 


wards. 


THE WEST’S CAMPAIGN FOR JUSTICE 

Ir asked to date the following extract from a 
political speech you would, I think, incline to 
place it near this present. 

“Government is a voluntary union for the 
common good. It guarantees, to each, life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
must make it possible for man to live by his own 
If we, as government fail to do this, gov- 
ernment is a failure. What is the nation to him 
who toils if labor is denied him and his chil- 
for bread? Is the state powerless 


Government 


labor. 


dren cry 
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against these conditions? Then our boasted civi! 
compact is a hollow mockery. But the people 
are greater than the law. When they set their 
heart on a great or good thing they can find a 
legal way to do it.” 

This is Governor Lorenzo Lewelling, of Kan- 
sas, summarizing the tenets of Populism at the 
convention in Topeka thirty years ago. 
Hicks, professor of American History in the 
University of Nebraska, presents a timely vol- 
ume,® a history of the farmers’ crusade for 
justice, equality and general welfare. At the 
call of this author, dead statesmen and eranks, 
self-seekers and patriots, impractical dreamers 
and intelligent planners rise again: Jerry 
Simpson, Mary Lease, General Weaver, Bloody- 
Bridles Waite, Tom Watson, William Jennings 
Bryan, Ignatius Donnelly and the multitude of 
protesters whom a hostile press held up to ridi- 
cule for half a century. 

In school and college I developed contempt, 
not sympathy, for these people and the sufferers 
whose cause they pleaded. I have seen the 
distress of these workers rise until it has flooded 
my brother and sister professionals. The evils 
against which the Populist revolt contended 
jhave infected the most of the nation. The 
objective is still unrealized. Dr. Hicks shows 
that even farmers, handicapped as they are, can 
arouse an electorate to political action. What 
might not organized education do? His epic of 
a struggle against the profits of promoters, en- 
riched at the expense of the industrious poor, 
boils down, he says, to two fundamental Popu- 
list principles. We, organized for government— 
we, who are the state—must destroy the power 
of the plutocracy which has enslaved the peo- 
ple. The other thesis is that the people must 
become the government. This is no new doc- 
trine. It is written in our original and funda- 
mental law that set up the Union. The Popu- 
lists held with entire accuracy that our cur- 
rency is inaccurate and unstable, that bankers 
manipulate it to the advantage of the creditor 
clan. The demands for an income tax, rural 
credits, postal savings banks, parcel post, public 
ownership of transportation, fuel and power, 
initiative, referendum and recall, were character- 
ized by the well-to-do as crack-brained futility. 

5 John D. Hicks, ‘‘The Populist Revolt.’’ Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 473 pp. 
$4.00. 


John 
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The anti-Populists have offered no saner rem- 
edies. To-day we are worse off than ever. The 
main proposals of these desperate crusaders 
were in conformity with the intent of the laws 
by which the nation was created. 

In this book you have the first eomprehen- 
sive account of a great patriotic reform not 
so abortive in results as many suppose. Fa- 
miliarity with its aims, successes and failures 
might be as interesting and valuable to young 
Americans now in school as the campaigns of 
J. Caesar. 


COUNTRY SLUMS 
Two University of Chicago students of soci- 
ology® write an amazing study of retarded 


communities in mountain hollows within a hun- 
dred miles of the national capital. Here, in log 
and mud eabins over a hundred years old, the 
swallowing of a live snail every evening for 
nine days is the sovereign cure for consumption. 
The gastropods remain alive in the stomach 
producing slime which so disgusts the malignant 
demon that he departs from the body. Each 
disease has its expelling herb. Medicines must 
be taken while the moon is full. When a per- 
son dies it is because “he has lived his days.” 
Nobody bathes. The remnants of the religion 
of these people, their fears and superstitions 
transmitted from Elizabethan times, their desires 
and worries, their mentality, their music, their 
ballads, their love and morality, their crimes, 
the differences between the settlements that have 
received various ministrations of church and 
school are described with notable skill and sym- 
pathy. 

You have here a suggestion of what could 
happen to the whole country if it abandoned 
education. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF GERMANY 

In 1929 appeared in Berlin Hermann Pin- 
Deutsche Geschichte. The Maemillan 
Company’s translation by Mabel Richmond 
Brailsford is the first appearance of the work 
in English.? It is a moving story of forest 
tribes, mighty warriors, bold missionaries, 
knights, bishops, Minnesingers, robber barons, 


, 
now's 


® Mandel Sherman, Thomas R. Henry, ‘‘ Hollow 
Folk.’? Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
215 pp. $2.00. 

* Hermann Pinnow, ‘‘ History of Germany. Peo- 
ple and State Through a Thousand Years.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 473 pp. $2.75. 
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mountain castles, merchant princes, cathedral 
builders, rise of cities, trade routes, spread of 
German craftsmen all over the world, traveling 
fanaties, crusaders, Aristotelian scholars, re- 
ligious reformers, Jewish money-lenders, stock 
companies and fairly tales—a picturesque pres- 
entation of the Middle Ages. No less absorb- 
ing is the author’s treatment of the devastating 
religious wars that wiped out the fascinating life 
of the guild-time and song festivals. Intellee- 
tual life was paralyzed. For years to come the 
exhausted nation lacked the strength to take 
part in the cultural life of the world. Scores 
of petty principalities eddied around in their 
little pools, while the great stream of progress 
swept ahead. French kings and Napoleon the 
emperor made Germany a waste. 

In a brilliant chapter the author recounts the 
restoration of the glory of the Fatherland under 
the influence of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Kant, 
Schlegel, Herder, von Stein and Fichte. The 
triumph and fall of Bismarck, the mistakes of 
the last Wilhelm, internal affairs during and 
after the great war are presented as they appear 
to a German of progressive convictions. 

“The judgment of history has acquitted the 
German people of the great crime. They were 
not the aggressors preparing for a long period 
to strike a sudden blow.” 

To no people, says Herr Pinnow, can the idea 
of the reconciliation of the nations make a more 
intimate appeal than to the Germans who from 
the Saxon Emperors onward have entertained 
so many world-embracing ideas. 

But it is hard to find a formula for a Euro- 
pean State-Union from nations that are now 
predominant. Still, the union must be accom- 
plished if the old continent to which the world 
owes so much is not to fall into ruin. 

This history is in the new vein, concerned 
more with the general welfare and intellectual 
life of the commonalty than with the feats of 
military heroes and the archives of kings. Its 
outlook is always for the future and for the 
humanizing of life. 

For Germany, as for the whole world, says 
the author in his closing, the life of man must 
not be denatured by the deadening of the spirit 
which is being hastened by the compulsory imi- 
tation of American industrial and business 
methods. 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY FOR AMERICANS 
Historian Wesster, University of Nebraska, 


issues revisions of both his earlier texts for 


high-school and college classes in European 


history.*. The new books adopt the unit-mastery 
plan. Suggestions for further study, groups of 
exercises, topics for discussion, projects, ete., 
fresh and 


Illustrations are 


In the selection of events and move- 


abound. copious, 
educative. 
ments for the text this author is distinetly alive 
as to what is important in the present life of 
In his treatment of these themes he 
is well balanced, and full of 
The nature and influence of Greek, Roman and 
Arab world is 
admirably emphasized. of the 
poverty, 


mankind. 
clear interest. 


civilization upon the modern 


His 


trade 


accounts 


industrial revolution, unions, 


greed, democracy, polities, humanitarianism 
modern science, literature, music, world war and 
Russian revolution are vivified by frequent ref- 
erences to America. A wide cosmopolitanism 


flavors the histories. 


UNPREJUDICED HISTORY 
Ir a scholar holds, as does Professor Mowat,® 
that history has often been made one of the 
most evil studies, when, justly pursued, it is 
one of the most beneficent, I am predisposed to 
I find his 


“Kngland” singularly honest, modest, tolerant 


favor whatever history he may write. 


and broad-minded. 

A faet emerges clearly out of history that no 
country or party has ever been wholly in the 
right. Historian Mowat’s praise and condemna- 
tion of his native England’s acts are based on 
general principles of justice and morals, un- 
biased by his nationality. “England’s treatment 
of the thirteen colonies was stupid, perverse 
and blind.” In diseussing the Irish question or 
relations with Spain the author is frank in fre- 
quent condemnation of his countrymen. 

Lord Mahon’s, Mr. Leeky’s, Mr. Turberville’s 
eighteenth century history treat the period in 
different ways. Professor Mowat’s work is no 
revision of these. It is a new interpretation, 
reconsidering old facts, disearding old preju- 
Webster, ‘‘Early European Civiliza- 
$2.12; ‘‘Modern European Civ- 
$2.17. D. C. Heath and 


8 Hutton 
tion.’’ 768 pp. 
ilization.’’ 795 pp. 
Company, Boston. 

®R. B. Mowat, ‘‘England in the Eighteenth 
Century.’ Robert M. McBride and Company, 
New York. 281 pp. $1.35. 
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dices. It diseards the chronological record o} 
events. 
clergy, country-house life, fashionable resort 


Its chapters are upon polities, thé 


army, navy, commerce, science, agricultu 
revolution, Seotland, Ireland, India, the Amer 
and war, industrial revolution. 
foreign policy. The personal quality of th 


author gives the book a wide, varied inter 


ican colonies 


and the lure of enjoyable reading. 


A PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
WHEN I see, attached to any writing, t! 
name Hollingworth, either of Harry or of his 

wife, Leta, I go ahead with the confidence 
have when Morgan Hogge comes around in his 
var. I know I’ll be carefully carried and taken 
through a region that is well worth knowing. 
Welcome, then, the new book,!® “Educational 
Psychology.” 

Teaching high-school and college students has 
given the author long practise in being interest- 
ing. This quality carries him effectively through 
the essentials of general psychology and 
launches him into the consideration of schoo] 
subjects and techniques where he is especial!) 
satisfying. His discussion of general educa 
tional problems, the curriculum, behavior, per 
sonality of teachers, educational change, urge 
upon the educator the necessity of explicit ob 
jectives lest teaching become mechanical and 
futile. 

Nowhere have I seen a better treatment of the 
pedagogical nightmare, transfer of training and 
mental discipline, than is given here. 


THERAPY 


Dr. Tart!! publishes an extended diary ot 
her treatment of two problem eases—first a 
seven-year-old “naughty” girl, then a seve! 


year-old malajusted boy. The sayings and 
doings of all three, day by day, are carefully 


The comments and conclusions based 


to 


recorded. 
on these and other cases often go contrary 
Adler and to Freud. A therapy purely ind 
vidual, non-moral, non-scientific, non-intellec- 
tuel, divorced from all hint of control other 
than the therapist’s control of himself, is pr 

10Harry L. Hollingworth, ‘‘ Educational Psy 
chology.’’ D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
540 pp. $3.00, | 

11 Jessie Taft, ‘‘The Dynamics of Therapy in 
Controlled Relationship.’’ The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York. 296 pp. $2.50. 
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This therapy is 
psychoanalysis 


sented in the present volume. 
fferentiated from which 
tresses the intellectual or analytic aspect or 
‘ies the immediacy of the experience or con- 
fuses this with past history. What Dr. Taft 
s come to as the main principles she ex- 
sunds in the chapters, “Time Element,” “Theo- 
tical Implieations,” “Comparisons,” “Inter- 
retations,” “Forces.” 
“Relationship therapy” utilizes the forces al- 
eady in the human being. It is never finished. 
t continues to develop with time. 


MAKING A STUDENT 

AFTER making a survey of researches on 
ethods of study and writing a thesis on this 
for the University of Wisconsin master’s ex- 
mination, Teacher Rachel Salisbury!? imme- 
diately eomposed a work-book in accordance 
with her findings. The result is a straight-for- 
ward course of practise in study, observation, 
recording, expressing and other activities in the 
effective manner used by persons with trained 
minds. The essential skills that make for sue- 
cess in high school, college and life are the bases 
of the decidedly practical exercises provided. 


MENTAL HYGIENE DIRECTING THE 
SCHOOL 


EpucaTION, remarks Dr. Anderson,’ is still 
largely a matter of book learning, facing chil- 
lren with the task of acquiring knowledge for- 

vn to their present needs and irrelevant to 
their later life problems. A master of arts, a 

iysician, a participant in surveys, research, 
xperiment and planning for educational and 

mmercial institutions, Dr. Anderson nine 
vears ago set up a school of his own, doing 
work from primary to college grade with intent 
to make individual differences as bases for per- 
onality growth the main aim, while using the 
scholastie requirements of the state education 
department as courses of study. The Anderson- 
Kennedy book gives an extended account of this 
psychiatrie experiment. 

In a chapter, “Problems of a junior high 
school,” illustrative eases of unadjusted children 
are elaborated. The senior high school fur- 


‘‘Better Work Habits.’’ 
217 pp. 


12 Rachel Salisbury, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
60 cents. 

'8\V. V. Anderson, Willie Maude Kennedy, 
‘‘Psychiatry in Education.’’ Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 420 pp. $4.00. 
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nishes other instances; the primary school, still 


Common theories and practises of 


“progressive” education are analyzed and found 


others. 
mostly unsound. Another chapter is devoted to 
the teacher and the blessing she is when she ae- 
quires the healthy attitude and uses the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene. An exposition of 
methods completes the essay. 

The work is frankly personal, an account of 
a practitioner of mental hygiene in many fields, 
becoming so convinced of the validity of its 
principles as to make them the foundation of an 
educational system actually at work. 


NEWER PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCA- 
TION 

Iv is hard, says Edueation Professor Ogden," 

Cornell University, to frame a question that 


does not suggest an answer. Questioning is 


peculiarly subversive of true education. So 
warped from the power of coherent thought and 


speech had the high-school pupils of New York, 
Brooklyn and Chicago become by the question- 
and-answer teaching of their previous training 
through many years that a research student 
found less than 3 per cent. able in the classroom 
to recite for three minutes unprompted. “Nar- 
ration,” aecording to Ogden, is much better. 
The faults are more likely to be the student’s 
own than those due to the question. If ques- 
tioning could be banned from all examinations 
in all grades we should in time be driven to de- 
vise methods of teaching with a saner and more 
effective plan. It would tend to make a student 
realize that education is his own business. No 
wonder edueation is artificial and study a bore, 
as it consists mostly in remembering and utter- 
ing what other people are asking to be reported. 

The entire book, “Psychology and Eduea- 
tion,” is a departure from traditional “neuro- 
logical tautologies.” Professor Ogden, who has 
called Professor Freeman as collaborator in this 
revision of the original essay, holds that the 
study of education must be backed by a scien- 
tifie psychology derived from factual observa- 
This work, therefore, is founded on the 
findings of experimental The 
nature of the child, the problems of education, 
behavior, play, perception, emotion, sensation, 


tion. 


psychologists. 


memory, learning, thinking, willing, tests, per- 


14 Robert Morris Ogden, Frank S. 
‘*Psychology and Education.’’ Harcourt, 
and Company, New York. 350 pp. $2.75. 


Freeman, 
Brace 
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sonality, are discussed in the light of the newer 
psychology, with acknowledgments to such stu- 
dents as Koffka, Wertheimer, Kohler, Ebbing- 


haus and Watson. 


DEPRESSION AND SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Mr. Pitkin! 
revivals following panies in 1837, 1857, during 


writes hopefully of educational 


the seventies, from 1893 to 1900, from 1907 to 
1921. The story is full of suggestion and in- 
spiration for to-day. Mann, Barnard, Lewis, 
Pierce made the historic educational advance in 
hard times. Our fathers, hard pressed, cut 
more deeply into other government costs than 
into education. But they are dead now. A 
hard-boiled generation wants to be shown why 
they should pay for schools. Remember how 
roll this out in the Vergil class? 
malis, sed contra audentior ito,” 


The present 


we used to 
“Tu ne cede 
Revivals do better in hard times. 
discontent has power in it to awaken schools to 
do their best. Prober Pitkin has done you a 


service. 


USING DEPRESSION IN THE HOME 
TOWN 

SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM Howmes, of the 
schools of Mt. Vernon, New York, chooses this 
hard year as a time to issue an unusually 
animated report of progress listing the com- 
munity values of education, showering pictures 
through the pages and putting in prominent 
type declarations of what curtailed schooling 
will mean. 

Superintendent Leon Neulen entitles his re- 
port “The Taxpayer and the Schools.” He 
leads off with economies instituted, followed at 
once with a list of accomplishments of the year. 
The drawings, diagrams and forthright state- 
ments of what the town is getting are vital 
points, of course, but the manner in which they 
are flashed upon one’s attention is the striking 
asked Neulen has any 
copies left over. He has only a few. It will 
pay you to ask him to lend you a copy before 
Holmes 
will give copies as long as they last. It takes 
Depending on the 


thing. I whether he 


you make your own annual report. 


nine to fifteen cents’ postage. 


zone. What a nuisance that is! 


15 Royce Stanley Pitkin, ‘‘ Public School Support 
in the United States During Periods of Economic 
Depression.’’ Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 143 pp. $1.50. 
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THE N. E. A. AS A STUDY IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


How much of the grandeur of creation would 
be recorded if Genesis had been written as a 
thesis for the doctorate? The National Edy 
cation Association has been given an extensiy; 
study by a Columbia Teachers College student 
with a taste for sociology.1® Selected theories 
from Ross, Cooley, Whitehead and others are 
used as measures. Dr. Selle leaves two dozen 
stated problems for further research after hy 
has elaborated nineteen recommendations emerg 
ing from his own study. These include a sharp 
reduction of the membership of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, lengthening its term and pay- 
ment of the members’ expenses. He wishes a 
sareful study to be made of the general sessions 
with a view to determining whether their cost 
could be better spent for other purposes. He is 
for “permitting the executive staff to continue 
its dominant position” under safeguards enu- 
merated above. He wants a national code oi 
ethies for educators. Over and over again he 
expresses the desire that The Journal should 
print criticisms of the association. 

After thirty years’ satisfied and complacent 
membership in the association, and in spite of 
admiring the thorough examination by Dr. Selle, 
I fail of conversion by his arguments. The gen- 
eral sessions of the organization have been the 
best educational meetings I know of. They are 
the blossoming of the whole garden. As Charles 
Ferguson in a Hearst newspaper reporting one 
convention said, “They are the generators of a 
superb motion leading to the acme of the best 
Ferguson was not 


impulse in American life.” 
a member nor are the Hearst papers universally 
accepted as an American standard. But no per- 
son, awake, can attend these gatherings without 


the thrill that Ferguson describes. The mass 
loyalty engendered is too commonly expressed 
by those who are there, too often voiced when 
they returned home, too frequently ascribed as 
making education look bigger and grander than 
ever before, to let me approve some researcher's 
plan to spend what they cost on something that 
the statistician can prove to himself would be 
worth more. Nor do I see why the publishers 
of The Journal should fail to capitalize this 
16 Erwin S. Selle, ‘‘The Organization and Ac- 
tivities of the National Education Association. 


Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 180 pp. $1.75. 
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iltv. What good end would it serve by the 
thering and printing of adverse criticisms? 
very Red Cross, community-chest, religious or 
riotie drive I ever saw capitalized success, 
husiasm and praise. Every school system 
1 enough to attract visiting educators has 
had head men and women given to the Napole- 
onic habit of issuing bulletins bursting with sue- 
cess. Phillips Brooks warned young preachers 
vainst use of the negative. Maybe we’re all 
But the change of education from its 
ticism and correction of youth to a promoter 


wrong 


the confidence of succeeding has been, if not 
cause of the advance of teaching in this 
epoch—as I think it is 
with it. 
As to Dr. Selle and his helpers, Professors 
‘ulp, Snedden and Alexander, it must be said 
hat this analysis of the growth, objectives, 


at least contemporary 


membership, leaders, activities and control of 
the National Education Association is a big job 
faithfully done and resulting in a volume of 
high importance, worth a place in every school- 
man’s library. 


CHALLENGE TO COLLEGE 

HERE is the big book of the year.1’ Its title, 
ts contents, its purpose, the brilliant conception 
which brought it forth, the eminence and ex- 
perience of those who speak in its pages, its 
superior print, put it in front. Eleven hun- 
dred selected men and women from the intel- 
lectual centers of the world assembled in re- 
sponse to a call by New York University at 
The university set the theme, the 
problems of the hour. Chancellor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, rebuilder of the university and 
about to terminate a long and constructive 
series of educational terms in elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher education nation-wide, was 
graduated on this oceasion with twenty-seven 
commencement addresses and honored by the 
presence of delegates from two hundred twenty 
and universities, seventy-seven 
foundations and learned societies, including old 
Oxford, Paris, Heidelberg, Padua and Leyden, 
and young Pretoria, South Africa. 

Yale’s Angell laid out the aims and province 
of higher education to lead out of this and every 

17 Henry Pratt Fairchild, Editor, ‘‘The Obliga- 


tion of Univerities to the Social Order.’’ New 
York University Press, New York. 503 pp. $2.00. 


its centennial. 


colleges and 
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crisis, to prevent crises from maturing. To 


make an abstract of his address would be to 


subject a noble piece of sculpture to detach- 
ment of a toe, a thumb, an ear. 
absurdity of mutilating Sir Edward Salter’s, 
Wesley Mitchell’s, Alexander Noyes’s, Thomas 


Gates’s presentations of the need of the study 


Spare me the 


of economies, or Harold Moulton’s and Charles 
Merriam’s exposition of the college man’s duty 
in polities. Luther Gulick estimated collegiate 


influence on government, George Soule ap- 

praised the scholar in practical affairs. 
There are addresses on spiritual values, essays 

by Walter Lippmann on permanent values and 


The 


profusion of short discussions bristle with per- 


by President Butler on academic freedom. 


It is a book to be chewed and 
of it, “It 1s.a 
well-chosen, well-tended fruit tree.” It is not 
Year after year it will 


tinent proposals. 
digested. Coleridge might say 
for one season only. 
furnish nourishment, if only we return to it 
with healthful appetite. 


BIG BOOK BARGAINS IN EDUCATION 

WitH the exception of the treatise on “Spe- 
cialized High Schools,” 20 cents; “The Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Schools,” 40 
“Smaller Schools,” 15 cents; “District Organi- 


cents; 


zation,” 15 cents; “Supervision,” 15 cents; 
“Studies,” 15 
cents; and the summary of this National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, all the twenty- 
eight monographs in the series are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 
tions of the National Office of Education, the 
Deffenbaugh-Covert report on administrative 
units, with special reference to the county, 
Floyd’s 
“Preparation of Junior High School Teachers.” 
Elise Marten’s “Parents’ Problems with Excep- 
tional Children” is 10 cents; Catharine Cook’s 
“House of the People,” an illustrated account 
of the new schools of Mexico, is 10 cents. I 
took all of these on a long journey and read 
them. If a 
handled these books their use would be pushed 
by circulars written by expert advertisers. A 
moth-eaten tradition subjects government re- 
ports to the suspicion of being dull stuff. One 
could win a debate in favor of the Cooper ad- 


cents; “Extra-curriculars,” 15 


Of other publica- 


costs 5 eents. So does Professor 


commercial publishing house 
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ministration of the office by citing merely the 
publications during his term. They show un- 
mistakable talent of the Commissioner in sens- 
ing the most immanent educational needs and 
in selecting persons of high competence to ad- 
vise ways of meeting them. No schoolmaster 
can excuse his lack of a professional library 
when such well-written up-to-date volumes can 


be had at 10 cents a copy. 


IN SECONDARY TEACH- 
ERS COURSE 


In the younger days of men over forty, had 


DEPARTURE 


you asked any in what place educational im- 
provements are started the answer would have 
been, “they start in the elementary school and 
slowly work up into the high school, but are 
Note that in the 
professor, Jv. G. 


killed between it and college.” 
University of Minnesota a 
Umstattd, has been basing his teaching on the 
individual differences in members of his class. 
I have before me his work-book for students of 
high-school teaching.'® 

Principles of secondary-school instruction 
have been appraised by the professor and his 
classes on the basis of application to actual ex- 
perience. The units of study cover teaching 
from the seventh to the fourteenth grade. The 
lessons are to be chosen by each student accord- 
made for stu- 


Each unit be- 


ing to his needs. Provision is 
dents to add original exercises. 
gins with objectives and proceeds to application. 
Beyond the usual line of study these lessons go 
radio, community ser- 


It looks 


into extra-curriculars, 
vice and many very modern matters. 


bluff-proof and self-measuring. 


CHILD, HOME, SCHOOL 

Crisp and a booklet’? of 
points on rearing children is a compilation of 
Education In- 
Par- 


compact, meaty 


addresses delivered at a Parent 
stitute held at the University of Michigan. 


ents, professors, psychologists, physicians and 
psychiatrists take part and expound personal- 
ity, recreation, food, mental hygiene, the rural 


child and general development. 


18 J. G. Umstattd, ‘‘Learning Units in Sec- 
ondary-School Teaching.’’ Perine Book Company, 
University Ave., Minneapolis. 77 pp. $1.00. 

19 Nineteen contributors, ‘‘ Parent Education.’’ 
Extension Division, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 44 pp. Free. 
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MUSICAL TRIUMPH 

Wir colored prints of nationals in costumes, 
with portraits of composers, with other pic 
tures, three master musicians?° come forward 
with a notable aid to all-around education, eu 
ture and understanding of foreign nations. 
This is a book for pupil singing. It has airs, 
accompaniments and English words for typica 
tunes of European races, of China, Japan and 
India, selections from the great oratorios, operas 
and old ballads. It has engaging bits of music 
history here and there and appreciative ¢o: 
ments upon favorite melodies. It has a s 
tion devoted to American history, unwarped |) 
war but coming through pioneer days down 
the present. There is a collection illustrating 
song forms, national dance music with words, 
fun and humor, boys’ choruses, seasonal songs, 
a musical pageant of world history, lists o! 
musical records sold by the disk companies, a 
general index and one by which you ean find 
songs of any composer or nation or nature or 
for specified occasions. The book is organized 
into units for study purposes, emphasizes cor 
relation with other school work and is a project 
to be enthusiastic over. 


COLOR, ROBUSTNESS AND BEAUTY 


RosBerT ForesMAN, indefatigable promoter o! 
songs, has finished another book.?? 

This is intended for upper junior and lower 
senior high schools. The accompaniments are 
easy. Special attention has been given to the 
boys. The maker says he formed this collection 
with intent to make the book colorful and ro- 
bust and a vehicle of beauty. Children of the 
age here ministered to love the ballad. It has 
generous representation without taxation of the 
musical powers. There are a hundred eighty 
four pieces, an alphabetical index, a topical one 
and a glossary of musical terms. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 
I opEN Dr. Kwalwasser’s?? manual at random. 


20 Osbourne McConathy, John W. Beattie, Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, ‘‘ Music of Many Lands.’’ Silver, 
Burdett and Company, New York. 268 pp. $1.53. 

21 Robert Foresman, ‘‘Sixth Book of Song.’’ 
American Book Company, New York. 304 pp 
$1.00. 

22 Jacob Kwalwasser, ‘‘Problems in Publi 
School Music.’” M. Witmark and Sons, New York. 
159 pp. $2.00. 





AucusT 5, 1933 


The first thing I come to is reference to the sort 
of thing that bothered me in my old school- 
mastering days. The music teachers used to ex- 
euse a lot of children because they were said 
to be “monotones.” On a happy day the Lord, 
of Mr. Maxwell, sent us Willy Matfeld as chief 
musician. Willy said, “A monotone is a child so 
called because the teacher is too lazy to teach 
him to sing.” Here Dr. Kwalwasser, who should 
know, because he is a professor engaged at 
Syracuse University in training musie teachers, 
corroborates the fact which Matfeld asserted 


thirty years ago. “Most monotones are merely 


inexperienced singers.” So says this modern 
expert. Matfeld asserted that he never found 
: musically hopeless child. 

All through his book in 
“false objectives,” “the boy problem, 


“seience versus art,” 
” (writing 


9? 66 99 bb, 


reading notes,” “after- 


musie,” “part singing, 
school life,” “appreciation, 
Dr. Kwalwasser tackles the problems with con- 
fidence, sanity and assurance of progress. A 
book like this pushes music from its place as a 
beggar at the schoolhouse door into a respected 
member of the educational family. It is prime 
reading for principal and superintendent. It 
confirms the claim that old Ratich made three 
hundred years ago, that a supervisor of teach- 
ng things in which he is not expert can get 
them taught better. 


” “research,” “goals,” 


SONGS FOR THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY have done a 
cheery service for the isolated country schools 
by enlisting seven experienced music masters, 
three of them authorities on rural education, to 
select more than 250 songs put into one book 
and ranging from baby verses to the favorites of 
mature minds.?* The interesting pictures, the 
two indexes, one by letter, the cther by oc- 
casions, the type, the clear typography of the 
music, the whole conception and execution are 
admirable. 


THE LURE OF MATHEMATICS 


Or many books that I have read which arouse 
in me the wish to be a boy and go to school 
again none is more alluring than the modest 
Bray, Dunn, 


One-Book 
New 


23 McConathy, Meissner, Birge, 
Seach, Murray, ‘‘The Music Hour, 
Course.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, 
York. 224 pp. 84 cents. 
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eighth year book of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematies.** 

The book will be a refreshment to high-school 
teachers of mathematics but it will prove de- 
cidedly interesting to any person of ordinary 
intelligence. I conclude this from my own ease. 
No less an authority than the eminent mathe- 
matician, Edward Olney, surmised that the 
Lord had omitted mathematical centers from 
my brain. After reading the reasonable propo- 
sitions of Professors Breslich and Dr. Beatley 
in this volume I am persuaded that what really 
had happened to me before the collegiate expert 
gave his diagnosis was that I had been mathe- 
matically stunted by stupid teaching. 

Professor Benz’s summary of scientifie in- 
vestigations appertaining to mathematics teach- 
ing is a noble piece of work. 

Dr. Bentz’s account of the geometry of every- 
day life is full of fascination. 

Philosopher Beatley takes what looks like a 
dull subject, “Coherence and Diversity,” and 
writes with positive charm. 

Herr Wolf, of Hanover, Germany, furnishes 
a profusely illustrated article describing the aid 
of models and lantern slides in giving mathe- 
maties a lively interest. 

Instructor Georges develops the unit-subject 
method in high-school teaching. 


MATHEMATICAL ENTERTAINMENT 

For those boys and girls who in almost every 
classroom are found to have curiosity to go into 
the by-paths of arithmetic, algebra and ge- 
ometry, Professor Merrill, now emeritus of the 
Wellesley College faculty, has prepared a book 
of quaint, surprising facts, tricks and puzzles 
of mathematies.?° 

It describes magic squares, oddities of num- 
bers, the impossible in mathematics, drawing a 
straight line without a ruler, the ancient tri- 
section of angles and many apparent mysteries. 
It is full of bright things the mathematics 
teacher could profitably have available when 


classes show signs of thinking the subject dull. 


24E. R. Breslich, H. E. Benz, William Betz, 
Ralph Beatley, Georg Wolff, J. S. Georges, ‘‘ Teach- 
ing Mathematics in the Secondary School.’’ Teach- 
ers College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
264 pp. $1.75. 

25 Helen Abbot Merrill, ‘‘ Mathematical Exeur- 
sions.’’ Helen A. Merrill, 6 Waban Street, Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts. 145 pp. $1.75. 
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NATURALISTS’ PARADISE 
NATURE-LOVERS will be delighted by Dr. Simp- 
accounts of the Leon diseov- 
ered on pascua florida, Easter Sunday. The 
His word- 


son’s?* region de 


author is more than a naturalist. 


pictures of beaches, rivers, islands, woods and 


who 
in all their 


farms, bringing in the native boomers 
“never bought a pound of fertilizer 
Florida lives (realtors always gave it free in 
return for showing gardens to prospective buy- 
ers of land), accounts of gardeners who argued 
to visitors that the proximity of water kept 
away frost, but who after dark covered their 
gardens with canvas protectors, introductions 
to lovable liars whose deseriptions of climate 
rose to heights of rhapsody, are sprinkled among 
records of curious and wonderful plants, animals 
and fishes. There is the tree that walks, grow- 
ing straight for a while, bending to the ground 


that repeat the 
There are 


and sending out new roots 
process like the banyan of India. 
vines so thickly leaved you ean not, under them, 
There are hurricanes 
some life and bring 


You need have no interest 


read in broad daylight. 
that 


abundance of others. 


exterminate forms 


in Florida to enjoy the story, for it enlarges 
your knowledge of general biology and seience 
at large. In its seasons it 
rises to a height of glory and splendor. 


pageant of the 


WORLD COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

THe three teachers who have composed the 
Maemillan’s new commercial geography?’ have 
than successful in their choice of 


been more 


These are not only intimate to the 
but of interest and of pleasing 
composition, superior specimens of the photog- 


They make a majestic panorama 


pictures. 
text striking 
rapher’s art. 
of American resources and another one of the 
rest of the world. 

The index is also a masterly work. 


The 


ample questions, problems and exercises, the di- 


rect and simple wording of the text, the de- 
seriptive the carefully-worded 
legends under the pictures, the large print and 
handsome binding make this a work that will be 
treasured by the boys and girls who use it. 


sub-headings, 


26 Charles Torrey Simpson, ‘‘ Florida Wild Life.’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 199 pp. 
$2.50. 

27 Leonard O. Packard, 
Bruce Overton, ‘‘The Nations 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Sinnott, 
The 
$1.72. 


Charles P. 
at Work.’’ 
696 pp. 
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WOMEN AND WORK 

PROFESSOR PIERCE, sociologist, Hiram (Co]- 
lege,** began as dean of women to question gir] 
students as to what they wished to know about 
vocations. She found the main questions to be 
as to pay, promotion, social value, qualifications 
of workers and preparatory training needed. 
For five years, revising it every term, Dean 
Pierce gave a course in vocation. In the pres- 
ent volume, after opening chapters on the 
rapidly changing economic function of women 
and on choosing a vocation, the author goes into 
expositions of the work women may do: health 
professions, science, business, art, social work, 
religious service, library, personnel, law, politics, 
civil service, home-making and teaching. 

This last has as its first aim the future direc- 
tion of society. 

If any of the numerous erities of education 
bother you, a search of the current books of 
education is sure to show you that this theory is 
almost universal now. 

Professor Pierce gives a table showing the 
number of women in educational administration. 
There are sixteen, which is 14 per cent., women 
state superintendents and deputies; fifty-seven 
college presidents, 9 per cent. In all positions 
administering education there are 4,360 women, 
which is 29 per cent. 

Dear old Catherine Beecher, 
woman’s higher education in the 1840’s, would 
hail Miss Pierce as a spiritual daughter, for 
both make home-making an exalted profession, 
requiring the highest degree of scientific and 
cultural training. 


pioneer for 


THE THRILL OF WORK 


ArTIsT and Photographer Hine,?® the work- 
ingman’s Michelangelo of the camera, has 
perched himself on topmost beams of skysecrap- 
ers, has burrowed with the tunnel borers, has 
had his thrilling pictures shown all over the 
world. His photographie studies of men and 
machines are fifty large plates bound in a 
book in which the spirit and daring of the 
worker are admirably caught. It is.a man’s 
book, a piece of exquisite workmanship. 


23 Adah Pierce, ‘‘ Vocations for Women.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 329 pp. $2.00. 

29 Lewis W. Hine, ‘‘Men at Work.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 50 pp. $1.75. 








